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OCTOBER. 
Hamlet-like on every side, 

’ Stacks immense are clustered; 
Stubble stretching far and wide, 
Whence the beauty, wealth and pride, 

Ruthlessly was mustered. 


From the wintry peaks of snow, 
Falls the frost-breath, freezing ; 

Early summer’s treasures go, 

With their beauty and their glow, 
And their power of pleasing. 


—Sarah EF. Howard. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 
VIII. 
Left-Overs. 


HE real secret of economy in 
housekeeping consists in pur- 
chasing food materials wisely 
and in using up fragments 
closely, so that little shall be 
wasted. Many housekeepers 
complain of not knowing what 
to do with the left-overs, and in 
many kitchens much is thrown 
away which might be saved and 
made into tempting and nour- 
ishing dishes. A careless cook 

will prefer to waste odds and ends of food, rather 
than to spend time in preparing them, unless the 
mistress watches to see that everything which is good 
is reserved for future use. 

It cannot be denied that time and thought are re- 
quired to make a dainty breakfast or supper out of 
“scraps,” but the difference in the weekly bills amply 
repays one for the care taken. 

Not long ago a young housekeeper was heard to 
remark that she did not know what became of the 
remnants of beefsteak and the extra chops which 
were sent into the kitchen from the table. When 
asked if soup and hash were not made from them, she 
replied, “‘Oh, no, Mary likes to have a fresh soup bone 
for stock and corned beef for hash.” Yet the steak 
and chops cost twice as much and were wasted en- 
tirely. 

A servant in my employ was inclined to rebel 


against using up fragments of food and also against 
making a fire partly of cinders. After she was mar- 
ried and settled in a home of her own, she found 
speedily that the dollars slipped away in household 
expenses, and she thanked her former mistress cor- 
dially for the training which she had received. 

In preparing made-over dishes some fresh ingre- 
dients must be added, but the whole cost of the food 
will generally be less than if all fresh materials had 
been used, and the dishes thus prepared are often 
more appetizing than they were originally. The 
tough part of a porterhouse steak need not be broiled 
with the rest, but it can be chopped fine, seasoned 
with salt, pepper and onion, and fried in cakes for 
breakfast; or it can be boiled with the steak bone 
and so make a pint or more of soup stock, and the 
meat chopped, seasoned well and made into hash 
with potato. 

Left-over lamb, mutton or veal chops make excel- 
lent soup stock and should always be utilized. 

A good-sized roast of beef will give one hot and 
one cold dinner, cold meat for supper, a beef sauté 
with potato for breakfast, and then leave plenty of 
soup material. The beef fat should be tried out and 
saved for frying purposes, and if anything is thrown 
away it will be only the bones and the meat after the 
soup is boiled, and even this meat makes a fair hash. 

Another way of using cold roast beef, or tough beef 
steak, is to cut it into small pieces, removing the fat, 
then to boil it in water to cover. Add one onion, one 
carrot and several potatoes cut in slices, one table- 
spoonful of washed rice, a little pepper, salt and two 
cloves. When the vegetables are tender serve on 
slices of toast, and a most savory beef stew is thus 
prepared. Chopped beef can be used with eggs to 
make a meat soufflé, and scalloped with crumbs. 

Cold roast lamb, mutton and veal can be used in 
many ways. Among them are a meat pie with pastry 
crust, croquettes, chopped fine and served on toast, 
a meat soufflé, a sauté with bacon for flavoring, mixed 
with celery and mayonnaise dressing as salad, cut 
into thin slices and heated in tomato sauce and scal- 
loped. The bones of a roast make soup stock. 

Cold chicken or turkey can be served in cream 
sauce, in paté cases, hashed on toast, sautéd with po- 
tato and gravy, as a salad, in a souffl¢, in timbales, 
scalloped, in croquettes, in fritters, and a rich soup 
is made from the bones. 

Fragments of cooked ham are good chopped fine, 
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seasoned with onion and dry mustard and used for 
sandwiches or to season an omelette or scrambled 
eggs. 

A breakfast dish is made from cold ham cut in 
small pieces, mixed with cold boiled potato diced, 
placed in a buttered baking dish, covered with cream 
sauce and crumbs and baked until brown. 

There are many ways of cooking cold potatoes, the 
best of which are frying, broiling, lyonnaise, hashing, 
scalloping, serving with cream sauce, and salad. 
Other cold vegetables, such as beets, string beans 
and carrots can be used to season soups or stews, or 
served on a bed of lettuce leaves as a vegetable salad 
with French or mayonnaise dressing. 

Cold baked beans, peas and corn make excellent 
soups. 

A cupful of cold rice makes the foundation of a 
pudding, or it. can be used for croquettes, griddle 


cakes or muffins. 


Cold fish is less easily used than meat, as much 


‘cooking makes fish too oily. It can be hashed with 


potato, scalloped with sauce and crumbs, and pickled. 

Cold oysters give flavor to poultry stuffing. 

Stale bread and cake crumbs are used in fig, suet, 
brown betty and Christmas puddings. Bread dried 
and pounded or rolled into fine crumbs is necessary 
for rolling croquettes and for scalloping, and should 
be kept ready for use. 

If oatmeal or wheatlet is left from breakfast, it 
should be packed into a large cup or small bowl. 
The next morning cut it in thin slices, fry brown on 
both sides and serve with maple sirup. 

These are some of the ways of using up the left- 
overs. Every housekeeper will supplement them with 
favorite recipes of herown. Nothing need be wasted 
if daily attention is given to kitchen affairs. A few 
moments each morning will suffice for inspection of 
refrigerator and pantry, planning the meals and giv- 
ing orders for the day. The housekeeper will find 
that her time is worthily spent in looking after the 
small details of the household. 

MENUS FOR A WEEK. 


SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Fried Oysters. Horse-radish. Baked Potatoes. 
Cream Toast. Coffee. Grapes. 
Dinner. 


Fricassee of Chicken. Potato Croquettes. Boiled Onions. 
Sliced Tomatoes. Cranberry Sauce. Sread. 


Snow Pudding. Lady Fingers. Coffee. 
MONDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Corned Beef Hash. Boiled Eggs. Graham Gems. 
Coffee. Pears. 
Dinner. 


Chicken Soup. Beefsteak. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
Celery. _ Bread. Baked Apples with Cream. 


Saltines. Coffee. 
Supper. 
Tomato Salad. Rolls. 


Almond Cake. 


California Cookies. 
Sliced Peaches. Tea. 


TUESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Hashed Chicken on Toast. Fried Sweet Potatoes. 
Coffee. Melon. 
Dinner. 

Pot Roast Beef. Mashed Potatoes. Squash. 
Beets. Bread. Cider Jelly. Cookies. Coffee. 
Supper. 

Smoked Halibut. Bread. Cookies. Almond Cake. 
Preserved Plums. Tea. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Wheatlet. Lamb Chops. Potato Cakes. 
Toast. Coffee. Apples. 
Dinner. 


Potato Soup. Cold Roast Beef. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
Macaroni with Cheese. Bread. Apple Fritters. 


Coffee. 
Supper. 

Clam Broth. Crackers. Rolls. Dark Chocolate Cake. 
Preserved Plums. Tea. 
THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Beef Sauté. Fried Sweet Potatoes. Corn Bread. 
Coffee. Grapes. 

Dinner. 

Veal Stew with Dumplings. Boiled Potatoes. 
Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. Peach Meringue. 
Coffee. 

Supper. 

Veal Patés. Bread. Chocolate Cake. 
Preserved Cherries. Tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Sausages. Lyonnaise Potatoes. Pickles. 
Corn Bread. Coffee. Melon. 
Dinner. 

Barley Soup. Fish Turbans. Tomato Sauce. 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes. Spinach. Queen of Puddings. 

Coffee. 
Supper. 

Dried Beef. Bread. Chocolate Cake. Gingerbread. 
Preserved Cherries. Tea. 
SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Hamburg Steak. Fried Sweet Potatoes. Bread. 
Coffee. Griddle Cakes. 

Dinner. 

Lamb Chops. Baked Potatoes. Corn Fritters. 
Baked Tomatoes. Bread. Apple Turnovers. 
Cheese. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Salmon Timbales. Buns. Cream Cake. 
Preserved Quince. Tea. 


Fried Oysters. 
Wash and dry large oysters. Dip them in egg, then in 
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sifted crumbs. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Fry toa 
golden brown in deep fat. Serve with a garnish of lettuce 
leaves. 

Fricassee of Chicken. 

Joint a chicken and boil it until tender, reducing the 
water to nearly a pint. Remove all large bones; season 
with salt and pepper, dredge with flour and brown in hot 
butter. Put the chicken on toast on a hot platter. Strain 
the liquor and remove the fat. Add to the liquor one cup- 
ful of cream or milk and heat it. Blend one large table- 
spoonful of butter with two tablespoonfuls of flour. Add 
the cream and broth slowly, season with salt, pepper, 
celery salt and one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Beat one 
egg, add the sauce slowly, stir well and pour over the 
chicken and toast.—Mrs. Lincoln. 

Potato Croquettes. 

One pint of hot mashed potatoes, one tablespoonful of 
butter, half a saltspoonful of white pepper, a speck of 
cayenne, half a teaspoonful of salt, same of celery salt, a 
few drops of onion juice, and the yolk of one egg. Mix 
all together except the egg, and beat until very light. 
When slightly cool add the yolk of egg and mix well. 
Rub through a sieve and add one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Shape into rolls. Roll each croquette in sifted 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, then again in crumbs. Fry 
in smoking hot fat one minute. Drain on brown paper 
and stick a clove in each croquette.—Mrs. Lincoln. 


Snow Pudding. 

Soak one-fourth box of gelatine in one-fourth cupful of 
cold water until soft, then dissolve it in one cupful of boil- 
ing water. Add one cupful of sugar and one-fourth cupful 
of lemon juice. When the sugar is dissolved strain into 
a large bowl and set it in ice water tocool. Stir often and 
beat the whites of three eggs stiff. When the gelatine be- 
gins to thicken add the beaten whites, and beat all to- 
gether until nearly stiff enough to drop, then pour into a 
mold. Beat the yolks of three eggs with three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, add a pinch of salt and one pint of hot milk. 
Cook in a double boiler till smooth and thick, stirring con- 
stantly. When the custard is cool flavor with vanilla. 
Turn the snow out into a glass dish and pour the custard 
around it, or serve it from a pitcher.—Mrs. Lincoln. 
Corned Beef Hash. 

Use twice as much potato as meat. Chop the meat very 
fine and the potato coarse. Season with salt and pepper. 
Put the hash into a spider, add one tablespoonful of butter 
and two or three tablespoonfuls of rich milk. Cook slowly 
for half an hour, stirring often, let a brown crust form, 
fold like an omelet, and serve very hot. 

California Cookies. 

One cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of milk, one 
egg, one-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of chopped raisins, one-half teaspoonful each 
of ground cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, one teaspoonful 
of soda. Mix in flour like soft gingerbread and drop in 
spoonfuls on buttered tins. Bake quickly. 

Almond Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-third cupful of milk, one 
and one-half cupful of flour, one-half cupful of butter, 
one scant teaspoonful of baking powder, the beaten 
whites of three eggs. Beat butter and sugar together, 
add a little flour, then the milk, the rest of the flour, 
and lastly the beaten whites, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of almond extract. Bake in a loaf in a slow oven for 
forty minutes. Frost with a boiled frosting into which 


one-half cupful of blanched chopped almonds has been 
stirred. 
Cider Jelly. 

Soak one-half a box of gelatine in one cupful of cold 
water for one hour. Add one cupful of boiling water, two 
cupfuls of cider, one cupful and a half of sugar, the juice 
and peel of one lemon, and a few pieces of stick cinnamon. 
Let it stand over the fire in a granite ware saucepan until 
the sugar is dissolved, strain through a cloth into a porce- 
lain mold and set away to harden. Wine may be used in- 
stead of cider. 

Apple Fritters. 

Make a batter with one cupful of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, two eggs, whites and yolks beaten 
separately, two cupfuls of flour sifted with one teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Chop or cut fine four tart apples, mix 
with the batter and fry in spoonfuls in hot fat. Serve with 
maple sirup or a sugar sirup, made by boiling one cupful 
of sugar with one-half cupful of hot water. 

Dark Chocolate Cake. 

One cupful of sugar creamed with butter the size of an 
egg. Add one beaten egg, one cupful of milk, two scant 
cupfuls of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and one cupful of grated chocolate. Bake in two 
round tins or ina biscuit tin. Put boiled frosting between 
layers and over the top of the cake. 

Peach Meringue. 

Pare and cut up five or six peaches. Strew over them 
one cupful of pulverized sugar. Place them ina porcelain 
baking dish. Scald one cupful of milk, add one dessert- 
spoonful of cornstarch wet in a little cold milk, the yolks 
of three eggs beaten with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Cook the custard till thick, then pour it over the fruit. 
Beat the whites of three eggs very stiff, add one table- 
spoonful of pulverized sugar, spread over the custard and 
brown in a quick oven. Serve very cold. Oranges sliced, 
or canned peaches may be used instead of fresh peaches. 
Veal Pates. 

Cut into cubes, pieces of the veal left from the veal 
stew, to fillacup. Make a cupful of cream sauce, season 
with a little onion, celery salt and mace; heat the veal 
in this sauce and fill paté shells, which can be purchased 
from a bakery for thirty-six cents a dozen. 

Fish Turbans. 

Take thin strips of haddock or halibut, roll, skewer with 
wooden toothpicks, season with salt, pepper and melted 
butter and lay a slice of onion on each turban. Remove 
the onion before baking, place the fish in a shallow pan 
and bake for fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve with— 
Tomato Sauce. 

One tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half saltspoonful of white 
pepper, one cupful of strained tomato. Make like cream 
sauce and pour over the turbans.—Cooking School. 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 

Select potatoes of uniform size, pare and cut into long 
oval shape. Cook in boiling salted water until nearly 
tender. Mix one-fourth cupful of sugar with one-fourth 
cupful of butter, and melt in one-half cupful of hot water. 
Arrange the potatoes in a granite ware pan. Moisten 
with the sugar mixture. Set them into the oven and baste 

often with this sirup. Cook until they are covered with a 
rich brown glaze, but do not let them burn.—Mrs. Lincoln, 
Queen of Puddings. 

One pint of fine bread crumbs, one quart of milk, one 
cupful of sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the grated 
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rind of one lemon. Bake in a porcelain dish and set away 
to cool. Whip the whites of four eggs stiff, add one cup- 
ful of pulverized sugar in which the juice of the lemon has 
been stirred. Spread a layer of jam or jelly over the pud- 
ding, then the meringue and brown lightly. Serve cold. 
This rule makes a large pudding. 

Corn Fritters. 

One pint of grated corn, one-half cupful of milk, one-half 
cupful of flour, one scant teaspoonful of baking powder, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, two beaten eggs, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper. Drop in spoonfuls 
into hot fat. By using more flour this batter can be fried 
like griddle cakes. 

Apple Turnovers. 

Make rich pastry, roll it thin, cut it into pieces four 
inches square. Place a spoonful of seasoned apple sauce 
in the center of each square, fold two sides to the center, 
glaze with milk, and bake in a quick oven fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

Salmon Timbales. 

Flake one-half can of salmon with a silver fork; add 
two beaten eggs, one cupful of milk, season with salt and 
pepper. Bake in buttered tins or cups for twenty or thirty 
minutes. Turn on to a hot platter and pour over the tim- 
bales one cupful of cream sauce flavored with made mus- 
tard. Garnish with parsley. Chopped chicken or turkey 
may be used instead of fish. 

Cream Cake. 

Beat four eggs very light. Add one cupfulof sugar, beat 
well; add one cupful of flour sifted with one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, and one-third cupful of milk. 
Bake in two round tins for twenty minutes. When done, 
turn out ona towel. When cold, split and spread with— 
Cream. 

Boil one pint of milk, add one cupful of flour mixed with 
cold milk, two beaten eggs, one cupful of sugar. Cook 
three or four minutes; when cool flavor with vanilla and 
spread between the split cakes and sprinkle pulverized 
sugar over the top. Half of this rule makes enough for 
one serving. Whipped cream and sliced peaches may be 
used instead of the custard. 

—Annabel Lee. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 


Purgatory—God’s House of Correction. 
Ruins—The dead language of architecture. 


Resignation—To forget the past, ignore the present, and 
renounce the future. 

Russia—A country where the calendar is thirteen yesrs 
behind the times and everything else accordingly. 


Plenary Indulgence—Complimentary ticket to paradise, 
issued by the gate-keeper, the Pope; he hold the keys. 


Preface—The toilet-room where the author washes his 
hands and slicks up his hair before making his bow to the 
public. 


Profession—A polite term for a vocation. The sugar 
coating that makes work palatable to those who don’t like 
work undisguised. Professor; tall hat and black coat. 
Workman; paper cap and overalls. 


Road to Paradise—A very lonesome road because so 
few travel on it. Roughand hard. The road to the other 
place is wider, nicely asphalted and downward inclined. 
No hills to climb and good coasting. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN AUTUMN DAY. 


The winds through the pine boughs tell in whispers, 
That the flowers have donned their sleeping robes; 
On the rocky hillocks, the immortelles 
Wave in the breezes their fadeless globes. 


Once in a while, from a sheltered covert, 
A belated cricket, hapless fellow, 
Chirps loud, and cheerily, quite forgetting 
That the ground is strewed with scarlet and yellow. 


The haws are red as the reddest apple, 
On thorny branches, repelling and bare ; 

The bracken, of graceful mien, has perished, 
And the footprints of autumn are everywhere. 


Where the sweet chestnut and beech trees grow, 
The squirrels alternately work and play, 
Securing the harvest’s lavish display, 
To provide for winter's stormiest day. 


The pretty deer-mouse through the stubble creeps, 
Slowly and wearily, as though it knew 

That the cat kept watch from a high gray stone, 
Its glossy coat damp with chilly dew. 


On misty mornings, the birds assemble 

To decide, and survey without chart, or guide, 
The way, they must, when they immigrate, 

To lead their young over paths untried. 


There are empty nests, and empty cradles, 
Whose happy owners have flown away ; 
A wee strawberry blossom, limp and pale, 
I tenderly gather, this autumn day. 
_—Mary Worcester. 


Onginal in Goop 


SUGAR OR SALT. 
A Story for Young Cooks—and Others. 


T was an old-fashioned house, in 
the suburb of an old-fashioned 
town. Nancy Moore stood 
upon the porch and watched 
the carriage until it disap- 
peared around the bend near 
the bridge; then, turning, 
danced gleefully into the pleas- 
ant kitchen. “Miss Nancy 
Moore, ‘ Missus’ for the day, 
if you please,” she said aloud 
with a sweeping courtesy, 
though her own bright self was 

the only being visible. Then dropping into an easy 
chair, placed invitingly near an open window through 
which the sweet morning air came in delightful little 
puffs, she proceeded to plan her day’s work. 
““Mamma and papa are off for the day, and I may 
work my own sweet will while they are away. 
There’s a rhyme to begin with, you silly thing. They 
will be gone until near five, and Cousin Hal is 
coming home with them to tea. I am to prepare that 
tea, or rather dinner. Let me see, what shall we 
have? There’s beautiful bread, butter and honey 
for a foundation. I’ll make some of those mock 
mince pies papa loves so dearly. Then a white cake 
and a cream layer, a mold of variegated apple jelly 
to please mamma, some lemon jelly to please Hal” 
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(with a flush at mention of that name;) “then 
there’s potato salad, creamed potatoes, fried chicken 
—there—that will do, Nancy, you must remember the 
darling old papa is not sick.” 

Springing up, the happy girl took down a huge 
gingham apron from a convenient nail, and after 
donning it, rolled her sleeves above her dimpled 
elbows. The fire was rebuilt in the cookstove and 
the dampers were regulated. Then seizing a pan 
she ran lightly down the cellar stairs to the potato bin. 

“Two cupfuls and a half of grated potato,” she said 
as she selected tubers, “and if I have any over I 
shan’t put it in as I did last time. Strange how easy 
it is to spoil a nice dish by not following the 
directions implicitly.” 

Nancy sang merrily as she pared, washed and 
dried the potatoes. Then she proceeded to grate 
them coarsely, but unfortuntely rubbed her thumb 
over the grater, thereby interrupting her song for a 
minute. But she was too happy to care for a 
wounded thumb and was soon warbling away in 
rivalry with the birds who were singing their October 
melodies preparatory to a flitting. 

“Two cupfuls and a half of grated potato, two 
cupfuls of boiling water poured over them, one cup- 
ful of vinegar, one of molasses, one and a half of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon and one of 
cloves. Butter size of an egg and a cupful of raisins,” 
she repeated aloud, as she added each ingredient in 
turn. “There, that’s all. Now for my crust and 
papa’s mince pies are made.” 

In a very short time she had four dainty looking 
pies in the oven, and the savory odor they emitted 
when she presently opened the oven door was a 
wonderful invitation of the original to say the least. 

While her pies were baking, she prepared her 
mold of variegated apple jelly by peeling and cutting 
up a pound of sour apples and putting them to cook 
in a stewpan with three ounces of sugar, a cupful of 
water and the juice and grated rind of a lemon. 
When they were cooked to a pulp, she put them 
through a strainer and added an ounce of gelatine, 
which she had dissolved in a gill of water. Half of 
the apples she colored with a teaspoonful of cochi- 
neal, and then she filled her mold with alternate 
layers of the colored and uncolored fruit. When it 
was cold, she turned it out upon a glass dish, and it 
was to be served with a pint of whipped cream piled 
high on the center. This done, she made the cream 
for her layer cake. By that time the pies were done 
and the cake making followed. 

Everybody has a favorite recipe for white cake, but 
perhaps Nancy’s simple formula for layer cake may 
fill the need of some one whose papa like hers is 
“not rich :” “One cupful of white sugar,” said she 
aloud—someway she had talked to herself all day— 
“one egg, half a cupful of sour milk, a tablespoonful 
of butter, a level teaspoonful of saleratus and one of 
lemon. Now just flour enough for a running batter, 
and into the three tins you go.”’ 

Everything turned out splendidly, and Nancy felt 
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a thrill of pardonable pride as she surveyed her 
finished pies, cakes and apple jelly. 

“* Now for my lemon jelly,” she said, after a short 
rest in the easy chair by the window, and a few 
breaths of the pure fresh air that had a hint of frost 
init. “I shall be all done by twelve and can climb 
the hill for those autumn leaves this afternoon.” 

Half an hour later a row of fancy molds of golden 
jelly stood upon one of the wide old-fashioned 
window sills. A brisk and energetic war was then 
waged with the various articles used in baking. Of 
course they were speedily vanquished; and when 
they were all put in their places in shining cleanli- 
ness, the tired yet happy girl hung up her gingham 
apron and rolled down her sleeves with a sigh of 
relief. The chicken was in the cool cellar ready for 
the frying pan. The potato salad must be prepared 
later on, for it could not stand too long, while it 
would only take a few minutes to cream the potatoes 
while the chicken fried. 

Nancy thought of all this while setting the table. 
The wide kitchen was also the dining room, but it 
was built before people began cutting their houses 
up into so many rooms. The east end with its mat- 
ting covered floor, windows full of sweet smelling 
plants, and daintily set table with its snowy linen 
and shining glass, formed as pretty and inviting a 
picture, no one need look further. 

The girl gave a sigh of satisfaction as she surveyed 
her finished task, then covered all with a length 
of netting. An hour’s rest, a lunch for which she 
brought a good appetite, and then she set out on her 
search for October treasures. 

She was back long before the hour for her parents’ 
return, and when they arrived she stood at the gate 
to receive them. Hal Dinsley was with them, as she 
had expected, and he thought he had never seen so 
fair a picture as she presented in her soft brown 
dress, a spray of belated goldenrod at her throat 
and another in her hair. 

There was a happy light in her dark eyes, and a 
deep flush stained her cheek as he held her hand in 
greeting. But someway he did not like the * Cousin 
Hal,” so freely bestowed. A nearer and dearer title 
would have been far more to his liking. 

They were a little late, so made haste to prepare 
for the meal which Nancy said was waiting for them. 

How everybody did enjoy that tea. It was not 
considered ill-mannered in that section, if anything 
was particularly good to say so, and Nancy found 
herself loaded with compliments. 

“* Now here’s a pie a man can eat without a haunt- 
ing fear of indigestion or nightmare,” said Mr. 
Moore as he deposited a generous triangle of the 
mock mince upon his plate. “You have excelled 
yourself, dear, they are splendid. Thus it was with 
everything until the cakes were passed. 

Nancy sat with downcast eyes blushing under 
Hal’s admiring glances, when a sudden and complete 
silence on the part of all, caused her to look up- Mr. 
Moore was evidently on the verge of a fit, or making 
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an heroic attempt to suppress a laugh. She glanced 
at Hal. He, too, was smiling, despite all efforts to 
the contrary. ‘“ My dear,” said her mother in a queer 
voice, “where did you get the sugar for your cakes ?” 

Nancy looked surprised. “ Why, after I used what 
there was in the bucket I opened that paper papa 
brought yesterday.” 

“Oh, by George, I thought so,” and Mr. Moore 
burst into a ringing peal of laughter. 

Mrs. Moore could not speak, but motioned for 
Nancy to taste of her piece of cake. 

She obeyed, but the expression of disgusted amaze- 
ment on her face which followed, was too much for 
Hal and he joined the chorus. Nancy sat a moment 
the picture of mortification. Her beautiful cake 
which rivaled the snow in whiteness, and her cream 
layer of which she had been so proud, were both 
made of salt! 

But really, it was too comical, and a moment later 
she was laughing as heartily as any of them. 

Well, the supper was a great success, notwithstand- 
ing her awful blunder; and ere she laid her head 
upon her pillow that night, Cousin Hal, who really 
was no cousin after all, had asked her to sweeten his 
cakes for all his life. And she had promised to do 
so provided he furnished nothing but salt. 

Nancy is now mistress of a home of her own, and 
has become a notable housewife. But she never uses 
the contents of a package without being sure whether 


it is sugar or salt. 
—Rye Johnson. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
453. To prevent chapped hands, a little borax in the 
washwater. 
454. Or, one ounce of glycerine to fifteen drops of tinct- 
ure of hydrastis. 


455 Or, dusting the hands with fine starch, after wash- 
ing them in castile soap and warm water. 


456. Or washing them in bran-waier. 

457. Or, a few drops of glycerine diluted with milk. 
457. Or, swect cream. 

458. Or, rubbing the hands at night with glycerine, 


powdering with pulverized starch, and sleeping in large 
gloves. 
459. ‘To remove fruit stains from the hands, a weak so- 
lution of oxalic acid. 
460. Whitening the hands with two ounces of cologne, 
two ounces of lemon juice, six ounces of powdered Wind- 
sor soap, mixed together. 
Rubbing stained hands with salt and lemon juice. 
462. To whiten the hands, two drachms of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, one drachm of tincture of myrrh, four ounces 
of soft water. After washing with soap, dipping the fin- 
ger in this mixture. 
463. Removing stains from the hands by a little oil of 
vitriol and cold water. 


461. 


464. Singeing the eads of the hair instead of cutting. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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OCTOBER DAYS. 
A glint of gold in the meadow, 
A flash of red on the hill, 
A babbling book in the shadow 
Of the old moss-covered mill. 
A merry lad, and a basket, 
A face with joy all aglow; 
What is he doing ?—You ask it? 
You—a boy not long ago! 
Tho’ high mid the laden branches 
Are treasures, to him so rare, 
He'll gather them all, he fancies, 
Leaving the old trees bare. 
Basket and cap, he is using, 
Pockets !—oh ! if he had more! 
He could take them then without choosing ; 
As you did, in days of yore. 
—Lena S, Thompson. 
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IN GETTING A HOME 
Of One’s Own, Make the Best of What One Can Afford. 


NE of the very fine mornings 
of this backward season; 
suggestive of the songs of 
birds, green grass, woodland 
odors, and wild flowers, I 
was busy at my desk, writing 
but thinking, as I looked out 
on the lawn just beginning 
to show a few patches of 
verdure. I sawon an apple 
tree, the leaf buds siowly 
unfolding, and one solitary 

dandelion, which had ventured to raise its head, and 
was looking about, as if enquiring am I the first of 
my kind? That I should like to walk out, and breathe 
first fresh, balmy air of the spring. But just then 
the door bell rang, and my niece, Anna came in say- 
ing, “come Auntie please leave your writing, and 
take a little walk with me, it will do you good, and 
you will be better able to finish your article on 
your return. 

“T want you to look at a little cottage, which we 
have been thinking of purchasing. It is just what 
we can afford to buy, and suits, in every particular, 
except one. Fred has left it entirely with me to decide, 
and, just as I always have done, since my dear 
mother’s death, have come to you for advice.” 

As the walk was what I had been longing for, I 
readily acceded to her request. We soon reached 
the street and found the house very pleasantly situated 
on alittle elevation, thus being sure of good drainage, 
as the soil was gravelly, and nothing to indicate the 
possibility of malaria. On one side was a grove of 
oaks and maples which would be a nice playground 
for the children, where swings could be suspended 
for them, and hammocks for older people. Behind 
the cottage was an enclosed yard for a clothes-dryer, 
and a garden, if wanted. In front was a space, 
twenty-five feet from the street with a semi-circular 
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driveway to the door, and a border for shrubs and 
flowers on each side. Two bay windows, one in 
front, and one at the side, and a covered portico over 
the entrance. 

“Well, Anna, if the interior of the cottage corre- 
sponds to the exterior, and to the well arranged 
grounds I think it will be hard for me at least to find 
the one particular fault you have spoken of.” She did 
not answer; but unlocking the door we entered a 
square hall with winding stairs on one side. On the 
left were two rooms, connected by sliding doors. A 
door in the hall opened into a room fifteen feet by 
twelve. It had two good sized windows, one on the 
west, commanding a view of the pretty grove, and 
the other, to the north, looking out on the green lawn 
behind the house. “ What a pleasant dining room,” 
I said. 

“It is not intended for a dining room but for a 
.kitchen and this is my on/y objection. There is no 
dining room, unless we use the back parlor, which, 
I suppose, the architect intended for that purpose. 
But I want that for our library, and the front one for 
our living room. A parlor to use only on state occa- 
sions, closed at all other times I do not want.” “Is 
there a pantry?” I asked. ‘Why yes a very large 
one,” and she opened a door on the east side, and, 
sure enough, here was one almost large enough for 
a kitchen. It had a large window with room for a 
cooking table beneath it, a soapstone sink, opposite 
a dresser, with closets underneath for flour firkins, 
tins, and other necessary cooking utensils, three 
large drawers, and shelves above on every side except 
over the window. 

On noticing all these conveniences, I exclaimed 
“T have here a solution of your dining room prob- 
lem,” you have a laundry in the cellar you say, 
and now I see how you can make a dining room 
of this which you say was intended for your kitchen. 
In this large pantry you can wash your dishes and 
make all your preparations for baking and, in the 
summer, as you always use an oil stove, place it on 
the table, and with the window open at the top you 
will have good ventilation without affecting the stove. 

Your cooking stove is small and can be taken down 
in summer and in winter it can be completely hidden 
by a four-fold Japanese screen, or, more economi- 
cally, by an old-fashioned clotheshorse which Fred 
can cover with pretty straw matting, light for the 
upper part and dark for a dado fastened to the frame 
with brass nails. Here you have as niceadining room 
as one could wish for. Between the west window 
and the door leading into the hall is a closet you can 
have for your glass and china. There is room also 
for your little cabinet sideboard. Here also between 
the pantry and back entry door is another closet is it 
not? That is the cellar way, and the shelves back of 
it and on the side I should use for lamps, kerosene 
and small tools. The back hall is six feet wide with 
back stairs ascending from it, and a recess under 

them in which you can have your refrigerator. I 
think the architect who planned this cottage must 


have had suggestions from some practical house- 
keeper, for I never have seen one so well suited to 
the needs of a small family, the mistress of which 
intends to do her own work. To save steps in work 
is saving health and life, and you can see, that with 
this large pantry, with every convenience within your 
arms’ reach how many you will be able to avoid. 
I fully appreciate this, and I am so glad that my only 
reason for not buying this cottage you have entirely 
removed. I was so charmed with everything about 
it that I could not bear the idea of giving it up. Such 
a perfect gttle house. Fred too will be delighted for 
he says, “In all his house hunting he has not seen 
one that so nearly realized his ideal.” 

But he insists “ that the woman who is to preside 
over, and make, the home should always be the one 
to decide on all questions relating to conveniences 
and necessities. The children are wild with enthusi- 
asm, at the prospect of having a playground with 
swings and hammocks especially, that if we buy the 
house he will have a load of sand put in a corner of 
the back yard beneath the shade of the old apple 
tree which will soon be in blossom.” But Anna, you 
must have studied economy pretty thoroughly, begin- 
ning, as you did five years ago, Fred's salary very 
moderate, and nothing ahead, and in the meantime 
the advent of your two little ones, to be able to buy 
this cottage. ‘“ Yes we have realiy strived very hard 
to live within our means, and also to save something 
every year, towards owning a home which we have 
been looking forward to from the first. 

* “Then also, we are greatly indebted to you for the 
suggestion that Fred should buy shares in a co- 
operation building association. Acting on this ad- 
vice he studied the subject, talking with those who 
had invested in those banks, and the first money he 
could spare from necessary expenses, he used in this 
way, purchasing more shares when he could afford 
to, till the accumulation, and what he could hire on 
his shares, has enabled him to realize this long in- 
dulged dream of a home of his own.” 

—R. F. Baxter. 
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IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT.. 
That if oil, which has been spilled on a carpet, is im- 
mediately covered with cornmeal, the oil will be absorbed. 


That a teaspoonful of carbonate of magnesia put into a 
quart of cream or milk that has turned but is not sour, 
will make it sweet again. _ 

That sand grit from small fruits may be removed by 
placing the fruit carefully in a clean basket, and then dip- 
ping the basket into fresh, cold water. 

That currants dried at home are much nicer than those 
that can be bought, and are easily done by removing the 
stems, spreading on plates, sprinkling well with sugar, 
and drying in the sun, or in a slow oven. 

That an excellent hair wash may be made of one cent’s 
worth of powdered borax and half a pint of good olive 
oil poured over one pint of boiling water and letting the 


mixture cool, and pouring it into a bottle to be well shaken 
before using. 
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THE BILLOW. 
Behold how yonder billow stirs 
Yon dainty lily’s leafage green, 
Then dies with other worshipers, 
.And all the tide is again serene. 


Thus man, upon Time’s sunlit sea, 

Mounts up a moment, in his pride, 
Then sinks into obscurity, 

Few knowing he has lived and died. 
—Arthur Smith. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOVEL GARDEN PARTY, 
With Some Pleasing Floral Accompaniments. 
LTHOUGH our country 
home does not boast much 
silver or fine linen, yet we 
are.rich in the possession 
of a lawn, shaded by noble 

elms and maples, and a 

large garden, filled with the 

old-time favorites which our 

grandmothers loved. Ac- 

cordingly we felt that to 
rl 5 give a garden party was a 
Og"? fitting way to repay the 
many hospitalities that had 
been extended to us. Our invitations did not differ 
from the ordinary form, except for®these words at the 
end, “ Each guest is requested to dress to represent 
some flower.” To inquiring friends we explained 
that each guest was expected to wear a costume or 
some symbol that would suggest the name of some 
plant or flower and the others were to guess what 
this name might be. 

Our friends received the plan with enthusiasm, 
and on the appointed day a strangely apparelled 
company assembled on our lawn. 

As each guest appeared, a number was pinned on 
his shoulder, and he received a card with a pencil 
attached. This card was to receive his guesses as to 
the names of the flowers represented, which were to 
be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc’, from the number attached 
to each one’s shoulder. 

Some of *the flowers were guessed readily while 
others were surrounded by a group of puzzled bot- 
anists from the time they first appeared until the 
cards were called in. 

After an hour spent in guessing, the cards were 
collected. Then the company were asked to seat 
themselves upon the lawn, and the different char- 
acters were called forward by number. As each 
came forward, the others called the name of the 
flower he represented. 

A young lady wearing an old-fashioned coal-scuttle 
bonnet was hailed as “poke.” Another, wearing a 
large figure 4 cut out of cardboard, some one found 
out to be ivy (IV). Number 14 was a puzzle, for his 
decoration was simply a paper of pins. Finally 
some one suggested “bachelor’s buttons,” and he 
bowed and sat down. 


A young man with a large rag doll was “ poppy.” 
Another gentleman, whose Christian name was Will- 
iam, carried a large sugar cane and modestly ac- 
knowledged the name “ Sweet William.” A girl with 
a box of the confections known as “ buttercups,” and 
another adorned with cotton “snowballs,” were 
quickly recognized and named. An old man with 
spectacles, carrying a heavy folio volume under his 
arm, represented “sage,” and the “globe-flower” 
had a small pasteboard representation of the earth 
about his neck. 

A smart young dude blushingly admitted the name 
of “coxcomb,” and gladly took his seat amid the 
laughter of the spectators. The meaning of a piece 
of fly paper pinned on one young man’s coat puzzled 
some, but he acknowledged either the name of “ fly 
trap” or “catch fly.” Two young girls dressed alike 
were the “twin-flower,” and a maiden adorned with 
tiny cookies in the shape of the letter p was, of 
course, “ sweet peas.” ‘ Hobble-bush” came limp- 
ing forward on crutches, and an old man, clad ina 
rakish-looking costume, but bearing an hour-glass 
and scythe, was hailed as “ wild thyme.” 

A lady came in with several “tares” in her gown 
and another was draped in the “ flag” of our country. 
A cup minus its handle suggested “brake” and the 
“arrowhead,” the “ bell-flower,”’ the “painted cup,” 
the “tea plant,” the golden-rod,” the “rocket,” the 
‘“* star-flower,” the “umbrella tree’’ and the ‘‘ box” 
came forward in turn. The “old man” smiled 
sweetly on the “ragged lady,” while the “ wall- 
flower ”’ looked on with jealous eyes. 

After all the flowers had been named, the cards 
were examined and prizes awarded. The one having 
the largest number of correct guesses received a 
bunch of choice roses, while the one having the 
least number received a fine head of cabbage, in the 
center of which was a’ bunch of “ heart’s-ease,” as 
balm for his troubled spirit. 

After refreshments had been served and some time 
spent in games and conversation, our guests bade us 
“ good night,” with words that assured us our garden 
party had been a success. 


—Ann Maria Mitchell. 
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FRESH WATER FISH. 


ISH caught in fresh water are not as desirable 

F as the salt water fish, but if properly cooked 
they have a far richer taste. The pickerel and 

black bass are of the best. Remove the head and 
scrape with a sharp knife till all the scales have been 
scraped from the body; clean and wash. Place in 
salt water and let them remain over night. They 
must be cooked the next day. Dry with a towel and 
place in a baking pan; stuff with a dressing such as 
is used for chicken; cut in half through the back, 
place thin strips of pork over the fish and sprinkle 
with a dash of pepper. Bake one hour in a moderate 


oven. 
—Frances Clarke. 
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“The Qld School House.” 


HE old School House that was painted gray, 
By the hand of Time in the usual way; 
By forceful winds and surging storm, 
By the shine of sun, of blistering form, 
How well it stands through the wars of clime, 
How well it dulls the tooth of Time; 
How fragrant once its summer hours, 
Of school-dames gathering native flowers 

Plucked fresh from wayside paths each day, 

Deftly arranged along the way, 

As teacher and scholars hurried along, 

With merry roundelay and song, 

Mingled with notes of glee, the while 

Were measured many a well-known mile, 

With quickened step of mirth and might, 

As the school house door came into sight, 

Where stood the teacher, ferule in hand, 

Emblem faint of a fairy’s wand, 

Of which the truants stood in fear, 

Pleading the “ rap” they didn’t hear, 

And when the “rap” wasn’t heard, Ah, well, 

Then loudly rang the teacher's bell. 
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“The Bell.” Oh, would that tongue could tell 
The story true of the School House Bell, 
How it palled on the ear of the older boys, 
How it struck a chord that stifled joys, 

How little ones of the front seats groaned, 
How bigger ones of the back seats moaned, 
How games of buff and tag were stopped, 
How outstretched hands were quickly dropped, 
How many prayed for a minute more, 

In which to mark another score ; 

The tongue of the well-worn teacher's bell 

Had spoken the word, so “ skip,” pellmell, 

“ We'll have it out at next recess, 
And then we'll see, I rather guess.” 


Oh, those well remembered boyhood days, 
And those girlhood hours of pleasant ways, 
When hand in hand they essayed to climb 

The ladder of learning, one at a time, 

And sometimes two on the lower round, 

While waiting others grouped around, 

Impatient that they there must stop, 

While the teacher said “ There’s room at the top;” 
But the “top” like an zguzs fatuus light, 

Full many a one found “out of sight.” 


Then we stood up in rows at spelling bees, 
And were “spelled down ” like fallen trees, 
There we wanted Jim on our chosen side, 
Who could spell every word, if he only tried, 

There Jane was chosen one of the first, 

And rollicking Bob was “ the very worst,” 

Who couldn't spell Baker without stopping to think, 
While his sister Sukey, “ quicker than a wink,” 
Could spell “ separate” with only two e’s, 
And many more “ of such as these,” 

Even to the name of towns in Maine, 
Revelling in consonants once and again, 
With g’s and y’s in every river, 

Though not as euphonious as Guadalquiver. 
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How cosily sat we down together, 
When the elements gave us sorry weather, 

At the midday hour, for play and lunch, 

For getting together in squad and bunch, 
Where bread and butter, doughnuts and pie, 
Tempted the palate and gladdened the eye, 

As covers from dinner pails were raised, 

This thing turned down and that thing praised, 
Tenderly placed ‘neath a mother’s eye, 

Mingled mayhap with a prayer and sigh— 

A prayer of hope, and a sigh of fear, 
For the future ways of those so dear. 


How the fun went up as the food went down, 
How the modest maid and the clumsy clown, 
Gave to one another lessons in breeding— 

A sermon rather, from a text on feeding. 


Then Johnny Downs, with a hasty tread, 
Threw open the door, “ the rattle head,” 
And turned the school room inside out, 
With his “ Fellers and girls, you hear me shout, 
The storm is over, come one and all, 

Out on the green for a game of ball, 

Of ‘two old cat, if nothing more; 

Tom Brown will ‘tally’ and keep the score ;” 
Then John and Peter and Bill and Joe, 

Made up a “ team,” not very slow, 

While the girls soon took their chosen places, 
Where they could remain with smiling faces, 
And look upon the different games, 
With smile or frown, without calling names. 


But ah, the presence of that fateful spell, 
That was “in the air’”—the teacher’s bell, 

Which was sure to ring when the sport was best, 
When the game was played with forceful zest. 
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Whether up on the hill or along a lone way, 
Has given the world men and women of worth, 
Such as no other institution on earth 

Can claim much justifiable pride, 

For good seed sowing far out and wide, 
Henceforth and forever, through coming time, 
Such blessings to man, so vast and sublime, 

As the old School House, be it red, gray or brown, 
Whether found in the country, or near unto town. 


The son of Then, sire Now in name, 
Maiden of yore, now a gray-haired dame, 

Fell in love with each other, often and quick, 

Cupid’s darts among hearts “ playing Old Nick;” 
Those tender flirtations of mixed smiles and tears, 

Of heart-aches, heart hopes, jealousies, fears, 

How real they seemed, how cheery and glad 

Many hearts were made, and then again sad, 

By an unspoken word, a smile or a frown, 

A blush ora sigh, with eyelids turned down, 

Long forgotten by some, by others a treasure, 

In memory cells of exquisite pleasure, 

By the youths of those days, now fathers and mothers, 
Now dames and grand dames, grandsires and others, 
Who have gone on beyond with heart-beats at rest, 
Where earthly hopes center in homes of the blest, 

At the end of the road in the Old School House begun, 
Of treasured remembrance, till life’s set of sun. 


It is well represented in castle and cot, 
Its graduates, where are they, and where are they not? 
They live in the present, but come from the past, 
Holding an influence that forever will last; 

They are found in the highways and byways of life, 
They are found in the homes of husband and wife, 

In the field, in the forest, on mountains and plains, 

On competitive fields of losses and gains, 

In pulpits, on rostrums, among money changers, 
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On battle fields tented, daring world rangers, 
Wherever the sun shines brightly o’erhead, 
Wherever stones mark the homes of the dead, 
Wherever humanity brightens the way, 

In the guise of a light from darkness to day, 
Wherever the earth bears blossom and fruit, 
Wherever ideas are loaded to shoot 

At targets set up in a spirit of fight, 

For the true and the beautiful, merit and might, 
For help for the halt, the lame and the blind, 

For duty well done for the best of mankind, 

For prosperous gales for the great ship of state, 
For lifting the low, to the good and the great, 

For accepting the message of goodwill, God given, 
That leads up the way to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
The foundation stones for these and much more 
Are firmly imbedded in the School House of yore. 


To find fields where the seeds for such crops are sown, 
The little School House mayhap now moss-grown, 
Whether red, gray or brown, weather-beaten or white, 
Stands a beacon of brightness, ever guiding aright. 
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“TTRED MOTHER, GONE TO REST.” 


Dark upon the summer meadows, 
Shadows soft and gently sleep, 
Lulled by music of the water, 
Where the singing brooklets creep. 
Golden light, with shade of amber, 
Walk from out the gilded west, 
Wrap the grave in robes of sunset, 
Of tired mother, gone to rest. 


When the flame of life had vanished, 
Ruddy light had turned to gray, 

Love that lingered in the ashes, 
When the fire had burned away; 

Faithful heart, that beat so tender, 
Love the truest, love the best, 

Not a thought of self in friendship, 
Of tired mother, gore to rest. 


Toil and strife of busy manhood, 
What shall keep the sin below? 
Answers back the hallowed cradle, 

Rocked by mother, long ago. 
Grave, you hold a precious burden, 

Dusty hands that once caressed, 
Folded now from willing labor, 

Of tired mother, gone to rest. 


Pearly gate and jasper bulwark, 
Crystal stream and golden street, 

Sweet to eyes that never feasted, 
Soft to tired and weary feet. 

Plain, old, patient, willing worker, 
In a robe of glory drest, 

Dear the thought of rest from labor, 
To tired mother, gone to rest. 


—Addie Maria Tirreil. 


Compiled for Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
THE COCOANDUT. 

Where and How it Grows, and some of the Uses to Which 

it May be Put. 

HEcocoanut, as nearly every 
one knows, is the fruit of 
a beautiful and _ lofty 
species of the palm, grow- 
ing sometimes to. the 
height of more than a hun- 
dred feet, and attaining a 
diameter of two feet. The 
tree terminates in a crown 
of graceful waving pinnate 
leaves, some of which are 
nearly twenty feet in 
length. They consist of 

a strong midrib, from which spring a number of 

long, acute leaflets, giving to the elevated crest a 

feathery appearance. 

The trees grow naturally in most of the tropical 
regions of the globe, though their best estate is in 
the large islands of the West Indies—whence come 
most of the nuts used in the United States—or in 
Ceylon or its neighboring islands. The trees have 
been successfully cultivated in Mexico and Southern 
California, though by no means equaling the fine 
growth of their native lands. 

In Florida much success has been attained, within 


the short time that the business of growing the palms 
has been pursued. On the eastern coast of that state 
not less than 300,000 of the trees are now growing, 
one plantation having 42,000. It is believed that 
the first trees to grow there came from nuts brought 
by the gulf Stream and deposited on the shore ; but 
certainly at Key West and some of the old forts they 
have been under cultivation for a long time, as is 
shown by the venerable specimens now standing. 
About twenty years ago a vessel from the West 
Indies loaded with cocoanuts was driven ashore near 
Fort Worth and wrecked. A great quantity of the 
nuts were saved and planted by the residents, as an 
experiment. It proved so satisfactory that the culti- 
vation of the palms has been followed with increasing 
interest from that day to the present time. 

The nuts grow in bunches of a dozen or more at 
the base of the leaves near the trunk, the enveloping 
husk being from a foot to a foot and a half in length 
and from six to eight inches in diameter. This 
husk is a hard, woody covering, and gives no more 
suggestion of the cocoanut of commerce than the 
prickly chestnut bur gives of the delicious nuts 
which it holds. 

At maturity the shell of the cocoanut is soft and 
white, though gradually changing to the hard brown 
envelope with which every nut-loving boy is familiar. 
At this time the shell contains a clear, sweet fluid, 
which is slightly acid in flavor. Being ever kept cool 
in its thick moist casing, it is as refreshing to the 
dweller in tropical regions as would be a glass of ice- 
cold lemonade. Gradually the liquid on the sides 
nearest the shell thickens into a sort of cream or thin 
custard, which may be eaten from the broken shell 
with a spoon, being in its natural state, very agreeable 
in flavor and highly nutritious. 

The thickening process gradually extends to the 
interior of the cocoanut, while the milk becomes 
thinner and less in quantity. Grated and fermented, 
the hardened portion may be used as a relish for 
meats ; while the people have a habit of making a 
sort of cheese from it. When the kernel is thoroughly 
hard and dry, the nuts are ready for export, and it is 
in that condition that they are received in this section 
of the country—the external husk being removed be- 
fore shipment. Of the earlier stages of the nut we 
have no home knowledge. 

In the countries where the cocoanut grows, it is 
used for such a variety of purposes, in the way of 
food, that it seems the one standard article of diet. 
Many of the ways in which it is employed would 
scarcely appeal to the American palate ; but all seem 
to have the element of nutrition in full measure, 
which really is the most important thing. Even when 
in astate of germination, it is said that this invaluable 
nut does not lose its edible qualities. At this stage 
it is completely filled with a sweet, spongy mass, 
which may be eaten raw, but which is most pleasant 
to the taste if baked in the unbroken shell of the nut. 

So many and varied are its uses, that the East 
Indians regard the cocoanut tree with a sort of rever- 
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ence, as being divinely ordered for their benefit. The 
long, slender trunks are hollowed out for canoes, 
cradles, or coffins, or split up into timber for house- 
building, furniture and firewood, masts and oars for 
vessels, planks and fishing poles—certainly a com- 
bination of great variety. The leaves, which are yel- 
low in color, are used for thatching huts or lining 
fences, in manufacturing fans, hats and baskets, in 
weaving platters for food ; and they are also used as 
fodder for elephants and camels. The latest or 
central sprout, known as “the cabbage,” is considered 
a great delicacy ; but as the tree dies when it is taken 
off, its use is confined to the few occasions when it 
does not seem a sacrilege to sacrifice so useful a tree. 

The coarse brown fibre which lines the husk of the 
nut is put to many uses, having an especial value 
from the fact that instead of rotting when immersed 
in salt water, as is the case with most fibres, it be- 
comes stronger and more durable. It is from this 
that the coir ropes, cables and many similar articles 
used on shipboard are manufactured. But it hasa 
variety of other uses. Sails, mats and matting, rugs, 
thread, fishlines, clothing, nets, brushes and brooms 
are all manufactured from it; while it furnishes an ex- 
cellent material for filling pillows and mattresses. 

The shells may be made into cups and bowls, be- 
coming with age of a deep mahogany color. It is 
related that Hindoo monarchs formerly used them 
for drinking cups, from the belief that they would 
break in the hand if the liquid with which they were 
filled contained any poison. Every boy of an in- 
genious turn knows that they can readily be made 
into rings and a variety of handsome articles. 

But it is with the “ desiccated cocoanut ”’ that most 
of Goop HousEKEEPING’s patrons have to do, and 
they may be interested to know something of the 
way in which this very useful article is prepared. 
The process is thus described: The first operation 
in the manufacture of desiccated cocoanut is shelling. 
This is done by standing the nut on one end and 
striking the other with a hammer, which cracks the 
shell and kernel at the same time and lets out the 
milk. ‘The attendant then takes an oyster knife and 
separates the outer shell from the kernel, which is 
passed along to the peelers. An expert can shel! as 
many as 3,000 in a day. The peeling operation is 
done mostly by girls. The kernel is held in an up- 
right position on the knee of the operator ; starting 
at the top with a knife or spokeshave it is drawn 
downward, taking off the dark skin from top to bot- 
tom in one stroke. This operation is repeated, the 
kernel being turned with the hand at each stroke 
until every particle of skin has disappeared. A first- 
class hand can peel as many as 1,800 in a day. 

The kernels are then cut into halves and put 
through the grating machine. They are first placed 
into a movable hopper at the top of the machine, 
which, when in motion, moves back and forth, draw- 
ing the material across a number of circular revolving 
knives, similar to those of a saw, which cut or grate 
the kernels into fine particles. A grater, when work- 


ing steadily, has a capacity for 7,000 cocoanuts per 
day. After being grated the material is taken to the 
drying room, where it is placed in heated galvanized 
iron pans. The table containing the pans is about 
twenty feet in length by seven feet in width and 
accommodates two pans, three feet wide and about 
five inches in depth. Inclosed beneath these pans 
are nine double rows of steam pipes whica run back 
and forth the length of the table. About seventy 
pounds of the grated material is placed in each pan, 
and from eight to thirty pounds of granulated sugar 
is added. The steam is then turned on, heating the 
pans which melts the sugar. This adheres to the 
grated cocoanut, the attendant occasionally mixing 
and turning over the material, so that the melted 
sugar can freely mix with it. After drying twelve 
hours it is passed through a sieve, which separates 
the coarse from the fine material, when it is ready for 
packing for the market. 

There are a multitude of ways in which cocoanut 
can be used, and however employed, it is simply 
delicious. Space will only permit of giving a few 
recipes. These are of a varied nature and have been 
culled from many reliable sources. They will sug- 
gest modified ways in which this delectable nut food 
may be prepared and used. 

Cocoanut and Ralsin Cream for Cake Filling. 

Take a cupful of raisins, seeded and chopped, half a 
cupful of chopped almonds, the same of grated cocoanut, 
and the white of an egg beaten stiff. Spread a thin layer 
of currant jelly upon the cake, and use this cream for 
filling between the layers. 

Cocoanut Cake. 

Take two cupfuls of powdered sugar, half a cupful of 
butter, three eggs, a cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar and one of soda. Mix 
and bake as for jelly cake. 

Cocoanut Filling for the Above. 

To one-half of a grated cocoanut add the whites of three 
eggs, beaten to a froth, and a cupful of powdered sugar. 

Spread this between the layers. For covering the top 
of the cake, mix the other half of the cocoanut with four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and strew thickly over. 
Small Cocoanut Cakes. 

Take a cocoanut, carefully skinned and grated, the milk 
of the same and an equal quantity of water, a pound and 
a half of powdered sugar and the whites of three eggs. 
Dissolve a pound of sugar in the milk and water, boiling 
until it becomes a ropy sirup; then turn it into a buttered 
dish. Beat into the white of the egg the remainder of the 
sugar, mix with it the grated cocoanut and add, a little at 
a time, the sirup, which must first be allowed to cool so as 
not to set the egg. Drop the mixture in tablespoonfuls 
upon buttered papers, and if it runs, stir ina little more 
sugar. Bake in a moderate oven, being very careful not 
to scorch and not allowing them to brown at all. They 
are best when fresh, but can be kept for some time. 
Cocoanut Pudding. 

Take a half pound of grated cocoanut, half a cupful of 
stale sponge cake crumbs, a cupful of sugar, a large cup- 
ful of rich milk (cream is better), six eggs and two tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla or rose water, as may be preferred. 
Cream the butter and sugar and add the beaten yolks of 
the eggs; stir the cocoanut well in, add the milk, crumbs 
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and flavoring, and last of all the whites of three eggs, 
blending each ingredient perfectly before adding another. 
Bake in a medium oven for forty minutes, then cover the 
top with a meringue made of the remaining whites of 
eggs beaten with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavored 
with vanilla. Close the oven again till the meringue is 
slightly browned. 

Cocoanut and Almond Cake. 

Take two and a half cupfuls of powdered sugar, a cup- 
ful of butter, four cupfuls of prepared flour, the whites of 
seven eggs beaten stiff, a small cupful of milk, a pinch of 
soda, a grated cocoanut, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, the 
juice and half the grated peel of alemon. Cream together 
the butter and sugar, add the lemon, the nutmeg and the 
milk, mingling perfectly; then the whites of eggs and 
flour, a little of each alternately, and finally the grated 
cocoanut, stirred in quickly and thoroughly. Bake in four 
layers as for jelly cake. 

Almond Filling for the Above. 

Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, and when dry and 
cool pound them in a mortar, adding as required two tea- 
spoonfuls of rose water. Reserve two dozen kernels to be 
shredded for the top of the cake. Beat into the whites of 
four eggs a rounding cupful of powdered sugar, stir in the 
almond paste and spread it between the cooled cakes. 
That for the top should be made a trifle thicker and laid 
on heavily; after it has stiffened a bit, stick it with the 
shredded almonds, and set the whole into the oven to 
become firm, being careful not to allow it to brown 
or scorch. 

Small Cocoanut Cakes, No. 2. 

Beat the whites of three eggs till stiff, and then beat in 
a cupful of powdered sugar; then beat in a tablespoonful 
of cornstarch, wet in the milk of a cocoanut, the grated 
meat of the cocoanut and rose water to flavor to the taste. 
Stir all together perfectly, drop by the spoonful upon but- 
tered paper and bake for half an hour. 

Cocoanut Sponge Cake. 

Take twelve eggs, the weight of ten in sugar and of six 
in flour. Beat the yolks first, then beat in the sugar; beat 
the whites to a froth and add them, beating all together. 
Stir in the flour by handfuls, add a little rose water or 
lemon for flavor, and stir in the grated meat of a cocoanut. 
Bake in a moderate oven till done. 

Cocoanut Cream. 

Toa pint of rich milk, scalded, add four tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch dissolved in a little cold milk. Beat the 
whites of four eggs to a stiff froth and stir them into the 
milk on the fire. Add one cupful of desiccated cocoanut, 
two-thirds of a cupful of white sugar and a pinch of salt 
and pour into a mold. When cold, pour whipped cream 
around it and add, if relished, four small oranges sliced. 
Cocoanut Custard. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs till light, add a cupful of 
sugar, and put over the fire a quart of milk to boil, set- 
ting the vessel in a pan half full of boiling water. When 
the milk is hot, add a dessert spoonful of arrowroot and 
the yolks of the eggs ; stir constantly in the same direction. 
When sufficiently thickened take it from the fire, allow it 
to cool slightly, strain, and add extract of lemon to the 
taste as a flavoring. Then pour it into a dish in which 
are a dozen cocoanut cakes and set it away to cool. Just 
before serving, beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
stir in a little fine sugar and put on the top of the custard. 
Cocoanut Pie. 

Heat a quart of milk and put into it a pint of grated 


cocoanut, keeping it over the fire for six or eight minutes. 
Allow the mixture to cool, then add four eggs thoroughly 
beaten and sugar to the taste—if desiccated cocoanut is 
used less sugar will be required. Roll a Boston cracker 
very fine and add it to the mixture; line two pie plates 
with a delicate paste and pour in the mixture. Cut a 
piece of butter the size of a hickory nut into small bits, 
lay them on top and bake. Use as a frosting the whites of 
two eggs beaten to a stiff froth with half a cupful of pul- 
verized sugar beaten in. When the pie has cooled, after 
being taken from the oven, spread it with the frosting, 
then return it to the oven to be quickly given a delicate 
brown. 

Cocoanut Custard Pudding. 

Scald a quart of milk, remove it from the fire and add 
a pint of grated cocoanut. When it is cold add four eggs 
beaten light and half a cupful of sugar; roll a soda 
cracker fine, stir it in and pour the mixture into a but- 
tered pudding dish. Bake in a rather quick oven till firm, 
which will require about half an hour, and serve cold. 
Cocoanut Sauce. 

Make a hard sauce by beating together a cupful of 
sugar and half a cupful of butter until they are very white 
and light. Add the yolks of two eggs and again beat till 
very light; then add the whipped whites of the eggs and 
a cupful of grated cocoanut. 

Cocoanut Pound Cake. 

Take a pound each of flour and sugar, half a pound of 
butter, a dozen of eggs, half a cocoanut grated, the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon. Mix as for ordinary pound 
cake batter and bake in small cups. 

Cocoanut Balls. 

To a pound and a half of white sugar put a pint of 
water and boil until ropy; then turn into a large bowl 
and stir in the grated flesh of a good-sized cocoanut. 
When cool make it into balls with the fingers and set 
them away to dry out of the reach of children. 

Cocoanut Cakes, No. 2. 

Take the grated meat of two cocoanuts, the same weight 
in pulverized sugar, a cup of flour and the whites of two 
eggs. Mix carefully together, shape into balls and bake 
for twenty minutes. 

Cocoanut Layer Cake. 

Into two cupfuls of dry flour sift a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar and one-fourth teaspoonful of soda; cream 
together one and a half cupfuls of sugar and half a cupful 
of butter, add three beaten eggs and half a cupful of sweet 
milk; last of all the prepared flour. Bake in jelly cake 
tins. Grate a cocoanut, and with the grated meat and the 
milk mix a cupful and a half of white sugar; set the 
mixture in the oven to melt the sugar, then spread between 
the layers of cake. 

—Mrs. Martha Bradford Cooke. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
Slander flings stones at itself. 
Sometimes words hurt more than swords. 


Money is a good servant but a bad master. 

Shall the goslins teach the goose to swim? 

Provide for the worst, the best will save itself. 

She that is ashamed to eat at table, eats in private. 


The richer the gift, the richer the giver.—F. F. Mon- 
tressor. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


However slow or fast we go, 
Whatever may betide, 

Each moment brings us nearer to 
Walks on The Other Side. 


The joys of earth, the hopes of heaven, 
To mortals ne’er denied, 

The precious promises here given, 
Bear fruit on The Other Side. 


We meet and pass in the ways of life, 
In narrow roads and wide, 

To bear a part in worldly strife, 
Unknown on The Other Side. 


Clouds gather oft along the way, 
The sun to shade and hide, 

Till weary hearts are led to pray 
For rest on The Other Side. 


Fair weather friends forget the hours, 
When friendship, true and tried, 

Our former pathway strewed with flowers, 
That fade on The Other Side. 


Flowers with bloodstained thorns to pluck, 
Anear the falling tide, 

Of fortune’s gifts, of fate, of luck, 
Floating by on The Other Side. 


However slow or fast we go, 
While here on earth we bide, 
Our destiny rides on the flow 
Of life to The Other Side. 
The other side of life known here, 
Of hopes beyond untried, 
Thank God, is a life that a conscience clear 
May meet on The Other Side. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE TABLE. 
Its Ethics and Etiquette, Its Appointments and Appurte- 
nances, Its Dainties and Delicacies. 
I.-The Table and Its Appointments. 

: 11 T has been said that “we have 

| fm | but to trust to our imagina- 

ae a | tion slightly, and we can see 
a mandarin nodding to us out 
of a teacup; a yellow Cuban, 
in a broad-brimmed hat, pop- 
ping his head out of a coffee- 
pot; a cross-legged Turk on 
a box of figs; an Irishman in 
the potato dish; an English- 
man astride the roast; a 
Frenchman cooking the ome- 
lette, and a troop of people, 
of all climes, colors and lan- 
guages, tramping in with the courses as they appear. 
if we lay the world under tribute, it should, with our 
food, minister to our intellects as well as our ap- 
petites.” 

Certain it is that there is no influence stronger than 
that of the table. The inner life of the family is 
doubtless more deeply affected by the atmosphere 
which surrounds the table, than by any other single 


cause. It is not sufficient that there should be at 
each meal served to the family a sufficient amount of 
food, that it should be wholesome, that it should be 
well cooked and attractively served. All of these 
are important in and of themselves, but there is a 
depth of thought, feeling, intluence, life, to which 
they do not penetrate. 

It has been said that no one should feel at liberty to 
say at the table one word that is not kind and thought- 
ful, any more than to withhold a sufficient quantity 
of food. But we may go much further in the same 
direction, and say that from the table at all times— 
whether in the presence of guests, or simply when 
the members of a family meet for the daily meals— 
there should be banished all disturbing, care-creating, 
unpleasant topics, of whatever kind or nature. If 
there is a family or business care which is weighing 
upon the mind of any person present, let it be most 
scrupulously avoided, not only in direct allusion, but 
in the treatment of any topics which may lead to it. 
Let the table be indeed a refreshing of the whole 
system—of the body and of the mind—and even if it 
should be necessary to go directly from its sunshine 
into the gloom of some great diiiiculty, there will be 
the greater strength and courage with which to face 
the contest. 

With this thought and suggestion regarding the 
social atmosphere which should surround the table, 
comes inevitably the consideration that the appoint- 
ment of the family board should be in keeping with 
the spirit which makes of it the vital center of the 
family life. It is true that with the spread of wealth 
and refinement greater attention is being given to 
these matters; but this attention is quite apt to run 
into oddity and extravagance, rather than into the 
charm of attractive neatness which proves the best 
adornment for the home of moderate means. 

To be sure, there is no good reason why a person 
of unlimited means should not indulge any reason- 
able fancy of this sort, and the privilege is being 
assumed with each new season more and more freely. 
A writer in one of the daily papers recently made 
the statement that “ with each year the demand for 
unique table decorations seems to be on the increase. 
Every hostess is desirous of finding some novelty, of 
one kind or another. There never was a time when 
the decorator had so free a hand as at present. So 
long as they are handsome and unusual, any and all 
styles of decorating are permissible.” 

This declaration naturally refers more particularly 
to those occasions when the service of the profes- 
sional decorator and caterer is employed ; that which 
will be of the widest interest to the average reader 
of Goop HousEKEEPING must relate to the table of 
the home, with which in its home service the house- 
wife has constant care and oversight. How shall she 
make that table always attractive, within the scope 
of the family is the important question in answer 
to which she will be glad to welcome practical 
suggestions. 

The first consideration will naturally be regarding 
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the form and size of the table. Here she must be 
governed largely by the size and shape of the dining 
room. If the apartment used for this purpose is of 
ample proportions, nearly square, and easy of access 
from different directions, she will make no mistake 
in choosing a round table. These have the advan- 
tage of bringing the guests or members of the family 
in a circle; of presenting the available space in the 
most compact form possible, in the center of the 
table; of doing away with the disadvantages per- 
taining to corners, and the restrictions of “ends and 
sides,” which often prove perplexing in making pro- 
vision for an additional person, or similar changes of 
lay out. 

Round tables have been popular in all ages since 
tables came to be generally used—as they doubtless 
will be in the centuries to come. Some of the famous 
old tables of this form, made from choice woods, 
centuries ago, have been duplicated by modern 
makers, and not a few pretentious American families 
have in their houses, if they do not habitually sit 
about them, duplicates of historical tables about 
which important events in the calendar of England 
have taken place. At the Chicago Exposition of 
1893 there was exhibited a copy of a table specially 
made for Queen Victoria by a London cabinet 
maker. The top of this is made of triangular leaves 
clamping firmly together. To increase or decrease 
the size of the tabie, leaves of different dimensions 
are used. This idea has been taken up by cabinet 
makers in Europe and this country, and the predic- 
tion is made that in a short time all round tables will 
be made in this manner. It is a bit staggering, how- 
ever, to the person of ordinary means, to learn that 
tables built upon this plan cost from $500 upward, 
making them too valuable for the ordinary uses of 
the average well-to-do household. Tops of different 
sizes, which can be taken off and put on at pleasure, 
have long been in use, but they are far from conven- 
ient in many ways. 

The nearest approach to the standard round table, 
for the common family, is doubtless found in the 
modern extension table, which when brought to its 
smallest size is veritably round, but extends by the 
insertion of leaves in the center. This will have the 
round ends, doing away with all sharp and aggressive 
corners, gives ample accommodation to the size and 
form of the apartment in which it is used, may be 
made neatly attractive by any person with a mod- 
erate amount of good taste, and, best of all, can be 
had in good American woods at prices which are 
within the reach of any family of ordinarily comfort- 
able circumstances. A sort of compromise, by 
which the square table can be made to pose as the 
circular article, consists of clamping a round top 
upon the square top, the means employed being so 
arranged that they may be deftly concealed by a 
careful adjustment of the cloth and decorations. 
This will answer the purpose in certain cases, but is 
hardly to be commended where a more satisfactory 
arrangement is practicable. 


ration should be adapted to the occasion, should 
harmonize in color with the general effect of the 
table, and should have individual characteristics. A 
neat decoration for one occasion may be wholly out 
of harmony with another, and even if copied in 
general features, there should always be variations 
to suit circumstances. Even the number of persons 
to be seated at the table might determine the fitness 
or unfitness of a proposed design. The custom, once 
prevalent, of having the central ornament permanent, 
in the form of a carving or other design attached to 
the body of the table, has long since given away to 
the march of individual refinement and taste, en- 
abling each table, on each occasion, to be dressed in 
the manner most appropriate to the circumstances 
and the environment. 

Without attempting to indicate various methods of 
table adornment, suited to diverse occasions, which 
after all must be determined by so many factors indi- 
vidual to the entertainment, quotation may be made of 
the arrangement and decoration at a silver wedding 
dinner, where the table was of oval shape and the 
guests numbered twenty-five, as befitted the occasion. 
“The guests found their places by means of large 
square cards at each cover, upon which, beneath the 
silvered monogram of the hostess, the names were 
plainly written. The white satin damask cloth was 
covered with a soft silvery fine net, which was not laid 
flat, but arranged in billowy folds and little heaps here 
and there all over the table, leaving only a margin 
for plates and glasses. The edge of the net was out- 
lined with a vine of smilax and pink and white sweet 
peas. In the center of the table was a large silver 
bowl filled with sweet peas. At each side part 
way down the table were two silver bowls, smaller in 
size, and filled with the same fragrant flower, which 
had been the table decoration at the first wedding. 
Four antique silver candelabra were the only other 
ornaments on the table. A souvenir of the oc 
casion lay beside each plate in the form of a heart- 
shaped bonbon box, on the cover of which was 
engraved the monogram of the bride and bridegroom 
of twenty-five years ago.” This, it will be observed, 
was entirely appropriate to the occasion, not ex- 
pensive in the outfit, simple and harmonious to per- 
fection. 

As a further illustration of this principle, we may 
quote the details of a dinner given by a hostess to the 
members of her class in some institution of educa- 
tion, on the tenth anniversary of graduation, the 
eleven members of the class being present: “The 
round table was decorated with the class colors, pink 
and yellow, a high class vase of yellow roses being.in 
the center of the table, standing in a bed of beautiful 
Catherine Mermet roses. All around the table, far 
enough from the edge to allow room for the plates 
and glasses, was a twist made of yellow and pink 
satin ribbons. The twist was finished upon each 
edge with a fringe of fine ferns. A little gilt fish 
ornamented with a pink satin bow lay upon each 
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napkin, and the guests seemed to understand why 
this fish should be at the feast. Large candelabras 
held pink candles with yellow shades. The class 
colors were carried out in several of the courses. 
Little neck clams were served in plates made of pink 
ice, which in turn were placed upon dainty plates with 
a yellow and gilt decoration. In the center of the 
ice plates were lemons, cut in the form of baskets, 
the dainty handles ornamented with a bow of pink 
baby ribbon. Creamed shrimps were served in deli- 
cate yellow shells. An ice basket held a yellow rose 
of frozen cream, and on the elegant Royal Worcester 
plate upon which the basket was- served lay a 
Catherine Mermet rose, with its beautiful foliage. 

Commenting upon this-matter of decoration of the 
dinner table, a writer of very excellent ideas remarks 
that many people sin in thinking that richness is 
obtained by overluading the table with a multitude 
of small decorative articles, until guests upon one 
side of the table cannot see those upon the other, and 
fear to move lest they should upset some of the 
senseless ornaments with which the table is laden. 
This is a mistake. Simplicity is one of the greatest 
charms of a dinner table; not Spartan simplicity, 
which dispenses with all ornamentation, limiting the 
board to strictly necessary articles, but the simplicity 
of refinement, which forbids the use of any incon- 
venient decoration, or of any article which might, 
even by the most fastidious, be termed trashy. One 
point wl ich cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the young or inexperienced hostess is to let all orna- 
ments be of good quality, or else dispense with them 
entirely. 

It is certain, as has been said by yet another writer, 
that the ability to spread or lay a table properly is 
one of the distinctive qualifications that make a re- 
fined and capable housewife. It is essential that the 
family board should be arranged prettily if not hand- 
somely, and it is even more important that the fur- 
nishings and accessories should be disposed to yield 
the greatest possible amount of comfort and con- 
venience under prevailing domestic circumstances. 
While we all bend with more or less submission to 
prevailing customs, our flexibility depending as much 
upon our temperaments as our intelligence, personal 
opinion regarding the use of ceremony and the value 
of simplicity may be followed in a general way in 
most of our table formalities. The size of the family 
purse and the quality of the service at command 
naturally have a decided effect upon such observ- 
ances, but neither will be capable of hindering a re- 
fined taste from expressing itself in the spreading of 
the daily board, if the home is under the control of a 
cultivated and practical mistress. 

It is also true that the table should be laid as neatly 
for the family alone as it is when guests are expected, 
although there may be less elaboration, and less care 
bestowed upon purely decorative accessories. Still, 
there should always be more or less of decoration 
where it is practicable. We must bear in mind the 
central thought that the table is the family gathering 


place; it is there that one should forget about his 
cares and business. For the husband and father it 
is especially desirable—even indispensable—that he 
should maintain acquaintance with his wife and chil- 
dren, and as one suggests, “be sensible and genial.” 
A little color and brightness, and whatever contributes 
to please the eye as well as add to creature comforts, 
makes the cheer of eating and drinking the greater. 

But there are many homes—those of hard-working, 
hampered people, who have to struggle steadily to 
‘make both ends meet ”—where decorations cannot, 
from the necessities of the case, be considered. Yet 
the eye may be pleased when it rests upon the table, 
for the quality of neatness will assert itself, despite 
unfavorable surroundings and conditions. The 
mother of several children, who must work hard 
from the break of day till late at night, and not in- 
frequently have her rest frequently broken through 
the night by the care of her household, and who 
often without assistance has to prepare three meals 
a day for her family, and, if the wife of a farmer, per- 
haps for several hired men besides, cannot be ex- 
pected to look much to the ornamentation of her 
table. If she can spread a clean tablecloth, and 
place upon it shining knives, forks, and spoons, and 
well washed and polished dishes, she has done all 
that could be expected ; less than this her own best 
instincts will not tolerate, if she is by nature and 
education a woman of neatness and good taste. And 
it may well be added that these are the greatest of 
all table ornaments, and the first in importance, the 
lack of which cannot be supplied by anything else, 
no matter how rich or pretentious. 

Given such a setting—simple, moderate, or elabo- 
rate, as the circumstances of the home warrant—with 
the right spirit animating those who gather at the 
board, the table becomes, in deed as well as in name, 
the family center—a helpful, restful, refreshing spot, 
about which shall cluster the sweetest recollections, 
the holiest associations, the true love and light of the 
lives which have there their representation. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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IT IS SAID TO BE TRUE 


That leaves of parsley, eaten with a little vinegar, will 
prevent the disagreeablé consequences of tainted breath 
by onions. 

That marrying a man without principle, conscience or 
religion, is like putting to Sea without a compass or chart 
or rudder. 

That one ounce of lemon juice. one-fourth dram of 
powdered borax and one-half dram of sugar is good for 
freckles. 


That matrimonial happiness depends, not on wealth, 
nor on appearance, but on good health, good manners, 
good principles and personal character. 

That a room with a low ceiling will seem higher if the 
window curtains hang to the floor. Lambrequins may be 
used to extend the curtains to the ceiling, and thus carry 
out the effect. 
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HER FAMILY TREE, 

My lady haughtily talks of her ancestry, 
Without a stain, 

And looks at lonely me, sazs wealth or family tree, 
In deep disdain. 

She hath a ’blazoned crest on papeterie impressed, 
And everywhere ; 

And, riding slowly past, her manner hath the cast 
Of Vere de vere. 

The Earl, her grandsire, she doth quote incessantly— 
Her son’s the heir— 

Their name is not in Burke, and shrewd suspicions lurk 
’T was never there. 

Of late, I understand that from a foreign land 
There comes some news 

Of Earl and family tree—the tree the kind that we 
See cobblers use. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“A HELP AND COMFORT TO HER HUSBAND, 
Instead of a Wife in Name Only.” 


EALLY, Margaret, I should 
think that by this time you 
could get a decent meal! 
I wonder if you even care 
to learn?” The speaker 
pushed back his chair, with 
a dark frown on his other- 
wise handsome face, and 
arose from the table. 


“You need not worry your- 
self any further to-day on 


my account, for I shall 

lunch down town and I am 

going to Charlie’s to din- 

ner, so will not be home 
till rather late. Charlie’s sister is here from Vir- 
ginia,” he added by way of explanation, and with a 
careless “ good-bye,” he swung himself into his over- 
coat and was gone. 

Handsome, selfish Jack Crawford had forgotten 
that his pretty wife of only a year had graduated 
from a fashionable boarding school into his arms, 
and when she had told him of her ignorance he had 
laughed at her, and declared they could live on love 
and roses. That will do for story books, but a 
healthy, hungry man will not survive on such fare for 
very long. Daisy had struggled bravely, and had 
mastered the art of bread, pie and cake making, but 
somehow she could not learn to save; and Jack 
growled at the bills and declared they never had any- 
thing to eat, and was constantly quoting Chardie’s 
wife, till Daisy grew heartily tired of the sound of 
her name. 

The dining room was a very pretty one, with its 
delicately-tinted paper and pretty adornments, but 
the damask tablecloth was soiled and the china 
awry. Daisy’s head was down on the window sill, 
and she heard nothing till a pleasant voice said in 
her ear, “ Daisy, child, what in the world is the mat- 


ter; surely you are not crying?” and then the tear- 
stained face was lifted and the girl threw her arms 
around the form beside her. ‘Oh, Aunt Alice, I am 
so glad you are here! Jack is so cross. He says I 
can’t do anything, and I know he is sorry he ever 
married me; if he isn’t I am,” and a look of defiance 
swept over the fair face. 

The quick eye of the elder lady took in at a glance 
the soiled table linen, the little figure in her arms, 
with its faded and tumbled dress, a relic of wedding 
finery, golden hair bound in an unsightly knot, and 
knowing Jack Crawford’s rather fastidious ways, she 
could not repress a smile. To be sure their short 
steak was twenty-eight cents per pound, but it was 
burned instead of broiled, the bread was dry and the 
coffee muddy. 

‘Sit down, my dear, and tell me all about it,” and 
then came Daisy’s account of the morning. 

“IT wish I could have a girl, as you do, Aunt Alice. 
I should think we might, but Jack scolds about bills 
so much now that I dare not ask him.” 

“Ah, my dear, if I only had good health how 
gladly I would do without one. It would be much 
more pleasant, I assure you. Now, Daisy, this is the 
beginning, but little things lead to great ones, and if 
Z scold you, you must remember it is only to save 
you future troubles. In the first place look at the 
table, and then in the glass.” 

A burning blush sent a wave of color over face and 
neck, but she replied, hastily, ‘“‘ Jack would not know 
or care if it were any different.” 

“Indeed, Margaret, Jack would care, for he is very 
proud, and likes everything nice and pretty. Now, 
to begin with, what are you going to have for to- 
morrow’s breakfast ?”’ 

* I don’t know ; to-morrow is Friday, and I hate it, 
for Jack insists upon a diet of fish as rigorously as 
the most devoted Catholic, and it seems as if fish cost 
more and was harder to cook than anything else.” 

A journey to the pantry revealed a huge pile of 
bread, some pieces of beef steak and roast beef and 
a dish of cold potatoes. 

“Now Daisy, let me give you your bill of fare for 
to-morrow,” said Aunt Alice, as they returned to the 
dining room after their survey, and Daisy, with blank 
book and pencil, seated herself on a low stool. 

“For your breakfast get two quarts of clams, at a 
cost of only twelve cents. Put in a kettle with a 
little water and boil till they open (after first washing 
them very clean). Take them from the shell and 
strain the water they are boiled in, then wash your 
kettle to remove any particles of sand, and put in the 
water and a pint of new milk; salt and pepper to 
taste and let it boil. While that is boiling, take one 
tablespoonful of flour and a piece of butter the size 
of a small egg and work them till smooth and use 
for thickening a trifle. When it just boils up, put in 
your clams and take off your stove. While your 
clams are opening, take some slices of bread (being 
careful not to burn it) and toast very brown, put in a 
large, covered dish and, when everything else is 
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pot clean and dry, and take three tablespoonfuls of 
coffee beaten up with an egg, pour in the water and 
let it boil eight minutes and it will be clear as amber. 
Take your cold potatoes, mash them fine, add pepper, 
salt, one-half cupful of milk and a few bits of butter, 
pack it nicely in a pudding dish and set in the oven. 
When it is nicely browned, slip on a flat dish and 
garnish with a wreath of celery leaves. The pota- 
toes you can get ready for the oven to-night, and it 
will save time in the morning. Fill that pretty glass 
dish with apple jelly, which you can buy for fifty 
cents for a five-pound box, and with doughnuts and 
rolls you will find you have a very nice breakfast. 

“ For lunch, I would have cocoa. Put four small 
teaspoonfuls, wet up with milk, in your pot, pour on 
boiling water and let stand ten minutes. Take some 
more of your dry bread and cut in thin, even slices, 
beat an egg well, dip your bread in it, and then fry 
alight brown. Take four nice, smooth apples, wash 
and wipe them, take out the core and fill the holes 
left with sugar and a few drops of vanilla extract; 
set in the oven and bake. Get a box of brook trout, 
which will cost only ten cents, put them on a little 
platter and garnish with the light-green, feathery 
tops of celery and sliced lemon, then with fresh rolls 
and one of your jelly cakes your lunch is complete. 

“Then for dinner, which will take more time and 
care to prepare, your first course will be soup, and 
you can buy the little soup cakes at a cost of fifteen 
cents, which will save you the trouble of making it. 
To prepare these you need only half a cake, break it 
up fine, pour on a pint of water and let it boil fifteen 
minutes; serve hot with oyster crackers. Get one 
and one-half pounds of haddock, roll it up in a thin 
cloth and steam for an hour. Put one cupful of 
milk in a little stewpan and let it come to a boil; 
meanwhile mix a tablespoonful of flour and butter 
the size of an egg till smooth, stir into the milk, and 
when it is like cream, pour it over your fish. Bake 
nice, even-sized potatoes and lay them on a napkin 
in a dish in such a way that the ends may be folded 
over them. Take four tablespoonfuls of rice and 
put in one quart of milk, add salt, one-half cupful of 
sugar and a teaspoonful of vanilla; bake one and 
one-half hours, stir it for the first hour every fifteen 
minutes and when done it will be like a thick cream. 
For your vegetables, steamed squash and fried par- 
snips; the latter you must first boil and then cut in 
slices and fry in butter. There is your Friday fare, 
my dear, neither very hard to prepare or very 
expensive.” 

The face which at the beginning had been a very 
doleful one was full of eager delight. 

“Oh, Aunt Alice, I do wish I could begin at once. 
I don’t want to wait.” 

“Well, since wait you must, you can improve your 
time by getting your table in better order,” and Aunt 
Alice sat, like a queen upon her throne, in the great 
arm-chair and directed. 

The cloth and napkins were snowy white, the dishes 


everything was in order, and Aunt Alice had accepted 
the pleading invitation to “stay all day,” Daisy 
asked : 

“What shall we have for lunch? | don’t propose 
to fast because Master Jack chooses to stay down 
town.” 

“ Take your bits of beef steak and roast beef and 
chop them very fine,” demanded the queen of the 
kitchen, “ add pepper, salt, a bit of butter, and a cup- 
ful of hot water. When it is done, serve hot, make 
some dry toast, a nice cup of tea, and with a lemon 
pie, which I long to sample, and some of your nice 
cookies, we shall do very nicely. And now, just one 
thing more, Margaret. Don’t, I beg of you, appear 
in any more such clothes,” pointing to the soiled 
and faded wrapper of pale blue cashmere, with puf- 
fings of still more faded pink silk. “If you haven't 
any calico wrappers, we will go down town and buy 
a couple ready made, which are far better than any 
attempt at soiled finery.” 

“ But, auntie,” pleaded the fair culprit, “I thought 
this was saving, to wear my old dresses till they were 
quite worn out?” 

“No, my dear ; no /ady can be pardoned for soiled 
clothes. They may be poor or even patched, but if 
they are perfectly clean you need not fear to face 
any caller, no matter what you are doing. A far 
better method of saving would be to rip your dress, 
remove the grease spots, and color it a handsome 
wine or plum. Dip the pink silk in a pink dye and 
it will come out lovely, only a deeper shade, then 
make your dress into a tea gown, which you can 
easily do with a little help to have it cut and fitted.” 

Before Margaret Crawford retired she was the 
owner of two pretty morning dresses and as many 
wide-checked aprons. 

“You must have at least six,” Aunt Alice said; 
“but these will do to commence with, the rest you 
can make yourself.”’ 

Tired out with the day’s excitement, Daisy was 
fast asleep when Jack came home, though it was still 
early, but the memory of a pitiful, babyish face, with 
big eyes full of unshed tears, had haunted him all 
day, and in spite of his good dinner and the urging 
of Charlie Mason and his orderly wife, to say nothing 
of the brilliant Southern sister, he made his excuses 
and hurried toward home. He had told Charlie of 
the episode of the morning, and instead of sympa- 
thizing with him he had laughed loudly as he merrily 
told of Belle’s mistakes and failures in the beginning. 

“T was rough on the little thing,” he soliloquized, 
as he strode along. “She makes better bread and 
cake than Belle now. Charlie thought I was a bear, 
I know, but he did not say so.” 

Taking his boots in his hand, he crept softly up 
the stairs and into the room. He took a long look 
at the pretty face, with its frame of golden hair, on 
the pillow, and then bent and kissed her softly, but 
light as it was it woke her, and she threw her arms 
around his neck with a glad cry. “Oh Jack, Aunt 
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Alice has been here all day, and I have a lovely sur- 
prise for you in the morning! What time is it?” 

Jack laughed at this greeting and explanation of 
the day, but he said softly, as he caressed the golden 
hair, “I say, Daisy, I was awfully cross this morning. 
Let’s make it all up, and I won’t be so mean to you 
again.” And of course he was forgiven. 

Morning came, and Daisy in her new dress and 
apron, with smoothly brushed hair, found that with 
care she could get her breakfast, and neither 
have her food burned or raw. Jack praised every- 
thing, and ate in a manner which bade fair to leave 
empty dishes, and at last he ran to catch the train, 
promising, however, to come to lunch, which proved 
to be even better than breakfast, and one of its pret- 
tiest features was the pretty little creature in soft 
gray cashmere, with trimmings of ruby velvet, and 
smooth golden curls falling over her shoulders. Jack 
was delighted, and begged to bring Charlie Mason 
home to dinner, and Daisy, with some misgivings, 
gave her consent, but everything was in perfect 
order, and Charlie declared after that he knew Jack 
dreamt that Daisy could not cook. 

Of course my heroine did not step at once to per- 
fection, there were failures and mistakes, but Aunt 
Alice kept a look out for her, praising when she 
could and criticising when she could not. And with 


the help of Goop HovusekeEepinc, which Jack pre- 
sented her with, she became a home-maker, a help 
and comfort to her husband, instead of a wife in 
name only. 


—Mindah E. Merrifield. 


Original in Gocp HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOOD COLORINGS. 

a¢ HERE seems to exist in the minds of the 

? majority of sensible people a prejudice 
against the colorings used in fanciful foods, 

and in these days of artistic luncheons, 

when everything must match in color, it is 

quite a drawback to the hostess to see her 
delicate dishes untouched and untasted ; while 
sometimes a privileged friend will say: “ No, 
thank you, ma chere, I don’t propose being poisoned 
by eating dyed creams, gelatines, and such things.” 
Yet these same “finicky” people will eat a box of 
choice confections, and devour first the pink, violet 
or yeilow French cream sweetmeats that are arti- 
ficially colored. These same critics will likewise 
take arsenic, strychnine, muriatic acid and other 
poisons, prescribed in small doses by a physician, 
and swallow them without a qualm; but eat a cake 
with violet frosting or green ice cream? Never, no, 
never. The colorings in these artistic food materials 
are used in such homeopathic doses and infinitesimal 
quantities that, granted for the sake of argument 
they should rank with poisons, they could not pos- 
sibly injure one. The coloring matter used for the 
frosting of one large cake could be put upon the 
point of a penknife. The strawberry ice cream made 
by first-class caterers is not simply colored with the 


fruit. Oh! no, my friends; you will remember that 
the inside of nearly all strawberries is white, and 
would not provide enough coloring for a quantity of 
cream ; so to give it that delicate pink, that appeals 
so strongly to the artistic eye, a small quantity of 
blood red fruit coloring is mixed with the cream. In 
fact, all confectioners and caterers use the colorings 
that many housewives view with horror. 

A lovely pink raspberry sherbet or water ice may 
be made from white and yellow raspberries by 
simply adding a tiny bit of the red coloring. Small, 
round, extra fine cookies are nice for elegant refresh- 
ments if frosted with pink, yellow, green and violet, 
or a large loaf cake—a pound cake for example—if 
cut in cubes or oblong strips and frosted with these 
delicate tints, then carelessly piled on a plate, is par- 
ticularly pleasing. A violet luncheon is a delightful 
affair for midsummer or early autumn, and should be 
served on a wide, roomy veranda. 


MENU FOR VIOLET LUNCHEON. 
Bouillon. Saltines. 
Blue Points on the Half Shell. 
Purple Beans with Cream Sauce. 
Violet Gelatine. Sweetbread Salad. 
Huckleberry Ice Cream. Coffee. 
Angel Cake with Violet Icing. 


Chicken Croquettes. 


Decorations should be of violets, or purple and 
violet clematis, ageratum, purple and lilac asters. 
The saltines should be tied with mauve ribbon. 
Lemon gelatine can be made with a faint suggestion 
of violet coloring. The huckleberry ice cream needs 
no artificial coloring, as the fruit juice gives it the 
desired shade. Another delicious violet cream may 
be made of arich vanilla, to which is added a little 
sherry, and colored with violet coloring. This should 
be frozen in a mold, turned out on a plate and studded 
with candied violets. Avoid getting the tints too 
deep, as the delicate shades are preferable. After 
trying a number of colorings, experience proves that 
coloring pastes are the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical, as they produce better results than the fluids. 

— Margaret Prescott. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

The best woman is the one least talked about.—Fried- 
rich von Schiller. 

The sweetest thing in life is the unclouded welcome of 
a wife.—Nathaniel Parker Willis. 

It is no more possible to do without a wife than it is to 
dispense with eating and drinking.—Martin Luther. 

I have seen more than one woman drown her honor in 
the clear water of diamonds.—Contesse d’ Houdetot. 

Before going to war, say a prayer; before going to sea, 
say two prayers; before marrying, say three prayers.— 
Proverb. 

In this advanced century a girl of sixteen knows as 
much as her mother, and enjoys her knowledge much 
more.—Anonymous. 
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HOUSEHOLD HOMILETICS 
Practically Presented in Monthly Chapters. 
Domestic HEATING, LIGHTING AND VENTILATION. 
CHAPTER I—HEATING. 

IVING and work rooms, where the occupants 
are actively engaged, should have a thermo- 
metrical register ranging between sixty-two 
and sixty-eight degrees ; for sedentary habits, 

from sixty-four to seventy degrees; bathrooms, 
seventy-two to seventy-six degrees, these records to 
be varied at different hours of the day or night, with 
due consideration to the given amount of sunshine 
or shade bearing upon the rooms. 

Students of hygiene quite generally maintain that 
coal containing any considerable amount of sulphur 
contaminates the air offensively and unhealthfully. 

A thin layer of coal on stove or furnace grate bars 
gives better results than when undu'y overloaded. 

A small stove or furnace crowded to over-heat is 
not as economical of fuel or as considerate of health 
as are larger heating facilities and a less use of fuel. 

Open grate fires, while they furnish an element of 
good cheer, are not as economical of fuel as are mul- 
titudes of the close-heating appliances. For pur- 
poses of ventilation, the open methods of heating 
have a decided advantage over the closed ones. 

Self-feeding heaters are generally considered as 
mediums demanding less attention and less fuel than 
those “ brought up by hand.” 

All warmed rooms in winter should have arrange- 
ments for the use of good quantities of fresh water 
basins daily. 

Ordinary steam house heating apparatus should 
have a register pressure of not more than five pounds 
of steam to the square inch. 

Radiators neither take in nor drive out bad air, and 
have no elements of ventilation whatever. A vessel 
of water holding prominent place in rooms heated 
by radiators is always desirable. 

Hot water heating gives a moister tone to the air 
of the room than dry air systems of heating, gener- 
ally speaking. 


LIGHTING. 

OD said “Let there be light, and there was 

light no better light for human eyesight 
endurance and usefulness, has yet been invented. 

Of the many kinds of artificial light, the “ tallow 
dip” of somewhat darker ages than ours has proved 
itself the most pure and peaceable of any, its blem- 
ishes being those of feebleness and grease. 

Whale oil next brought both beauty and brightness 
in its train, followed by kerosene, paraffine, benzine, 
etc., bringing in their train cheapness and danger. 

Next in order, evolved from elements of dirt and 
darkness, came coal gas with flame and flurry to the 
world at large and fortunes to its promoters. 

At present, the lightning, whic B-njamin Franklin 
brought down from the heave s a; an element of 
Safety from fires in the sky, has been harnessed by 


webbing and wires, and made to light the world “as 
bright as day;” at the present moment being gener- 
ally accepted as “ the best the market affords.” 

The brighter and clearer the light in the house, 
the schoolroom and workshop, the better for the 
normal eyesight, when not too brilliant and dazzling. 
Shades and reflectors, any guard in fact, for the pro- 
tection of the eye from a glaring light, should always 
be in order, and, that the eye may be adequately 
protected, great care should be taken, especially in 
connection with studios, schoolrooms, industrial 
establishments, and more particularly in the sewing 
room of the home, where for so many hours the sew- 
ing machine or the needle, by force of circumstance, 
are compelled to be used. 


VENTILATION. 
REAT care should be taken when pure air is in- 
troduced into a room, especially so if a school- 
room or workshop, that it may be evenly diffused 
and be allowed to permeate every part of the room. 

Assembly rooms, of any kind, if occupied for any 
considerable length of time, should have sufficient 
pure air furnished to displace the contaminated air 
rapidly and thoroughly. 

Poorly ventilated sleeping rooms are great breeders 
and feeders of disease, and are the places where not 
only “the good man meets his fate,” but where many 
a one not so good meets fatality, and perhaps death, 
“without knowing what was the matter.” Sleeping 
rooms should never be without fresh air facilities, 
and should not be occupied a second time without 
being allowed to keep “ open house” in the interim, 

As open doors, open windows and open fireplaces, 
the safest and most economical means of ventilation, 
cannot always be indulged in, mechanical devices 
must either be accepted or ventilation given the go- 
by, a consummation not devoutly to be wished. 

It is often the case, however, that mechanical 
inventions fail to ventilate; experiments in this line 
need to have exhaustive tests before adaptation. 

It must be remembered, in regard to the ventila- 
tion of ordinary dwellings, that artificial ventilation 
is less needed in winter than in summer. Old Boreas 
is a glorious ventilator wherever allowed to get in his 
best work. Ventilation in summer, in temperate 
zones of climate, takes care of itself, generally 
speaking, quite comfortably, without resort to me- 
chanical appliances. 


BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 
HE subject of Heating, Lighting and Ventila- 
tion, which has much to do with length of days, 
not only of the human race, but for all animal life as 
well, is one of greater importance than has hereto- 
fore had general consideration and acceptance —an 
importance that demands and must command the 
attention of those elements from which life is to be 
made better as the world. progresses in years of 
achievement—and these may well take front seats in 
the great amphitheatre of human endeavor. 
—An Advocate of Practical Philosophy. 
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BOBBY’S FRIEND. 
Little Bobby had pricked his fingers, 
Opening chestnut burrs ; 
As he sat by the bright fire, crying, 
He thinks something purrs, 
Cheer up! cheer up! 


Little Bobby then stopped his crying; 
He saw on the floor 
Such a smart little cricket, hopping, 
And saying once more, 
Cheer up! cheer up! 


Little Bobby laughed loud to see it, 
Then it ran away, 
For there was no need for the cricket 
Any more to say, 
Cheer up! cheer up! 


—D. P. D. C. 
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AUTUMN DECORATIONS. 

** It is the season where the light of dreams 
Around the year in golden glory lies.” 

HE artistic arrangement of 
autumn leaves and grasses 
is a kind of art work which 
almost anyone, who has any 
natural or acquired artistic 
taste, can produce. Just now 
it is very much in favor, and 
many original and beautiful 
effects can be produced with 
nature’s own material. A 
very odd receptacle for hold- 
ing grasses, ferns or berries, 
is made from a very large 
reed hollowed out, and a co!- 

lection of grasses and ferns placed within. The reed 

may be gilded and a bright bow of ribbon tied around 
near its base for a finish. A fine wire may be used 
to suspend it from the ceiling. 

A very pretty basket can be made from reeds by 
taking fine wire and bending, crossing once over each 
reed. This holds the basket together. If some other 
color than the natural one be preferred, it can be 
gilded or bronzed. Over the ends tie bows of ribbon, 
which will hide the wire used in its construction. 
Fill with dried grasses, bright berries or ferns. The 
blossoms of the wild clematis is very beautiful if 
dried carefully. 

A large gourd hollowed out and painted by the 
skillful hand of the artist of the family adorned the 
parlor of a country house, visited last summer. The 
gourd was painted an olive green, with gold inside. 
Bunches of holly leaves and berries decorated this 
unique receptacle for autumn treasures. It was filled 
with thistle and milkweed pompons. An ordinary 
stone jar of good shape may be painted dark red or 
brown, and decorated with ferns, flowers or birds. 

Ginger jars may be converted into things of beauty 
by a little taste. A bunch of oats or wheat, tied with 
some handsome ribbon, is a simple and effective 
decoration within the reach of almost everyone. 


Peafowl feathers, tied with ribbon and placed on 
the wall, or in some bare corner, are much sought 
after. Do the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING know 
what a pretty thing the common ivy is, when it has 
been touched by Jack Frost’s icy finger and con- 
verted into brilliant reds and yellows? It is very 
effective in decoration and grows abundantly in the 
woods. Press the leaves between newspapers. If 
the leaves drop from the vine a little mucilage will 
fasten them in their places again. The next day take 
out the leaves and dry the papers, and repeat the 
process three or four times until the leaves are per- 
fectly free from moisture. 

This process causes work, but the result will be 
brilliant and will amply repay for time and labor 
spent. Do not wax or varnish leaves, for it gives 
them an unnatural gloss. Maple leaves and also the 
leaves of the red sumach are very beautiful when 
made into garlands or sprays, fastened by means of 
fine wire, twisted slightly about their stems. 

Autumn leaves can be used with splendid effect in 
the construction of wreaths and crosses. A very 
pretty cross can be made of leaves with a mixture of 
red berries of the mountain ash, or a good substitute, 
the red seed pods of the wild rose. Cut the design 
from cardboard, cover with paper or cloth and finally 
fasten on leaves, berries or ferns, taking care to 
preserve the shape of the original design. 

Everlasting flowers, such as He/ichisin, Rexanthe- 
mum and Gomphena are useful for filling baskets, and 
the white flowers are used very often for crosses. 
The foundation cross being covered with black 
velvet or with white velvet when used for funerals. 

It is hard to find anything more artistic than a vase 
or basket filled with bleached or skeletonized leaves. 
Here is an infallible rule if followed exactly: Place 
the leaves to be skeletonized in a pail or pan filled 
with water, and place it where it will be exposed to 
the hot sun. After four weeks have passed take out 
the leaves and fa? them in clear water on a board. 
Remove the skin with a soft toothbrush. The bleach- 
ing liquid is made by pouring a pint of boiling water 
on one quarter of a pound of chloride of lime. Strain 
and bottle for use. Put one or two tablespoonfuls 
to a pint of water and pour over the leaves. They will 
bleach in a few hours. Ferns take a much longer 
time than flowers. When bleached, spread on a 
piece of window glass in the sun to dry. 

—Margaret Hyde. 
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GOOD THINGS IN SMALL BITS. 
Men are so dependent on their stomachs. 
The deepest and most useful lives are often the least os- 
tentatious. 
We never realize how much we are capable of enduring 
until the test comes. 


Slander uttered against the good rebounds with multi- 
plied force against its perpetrator. 
—George Austin Woodward, in The Diary of a“ Pecul- 
tar” Girl. 
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CHANGES OF TIME AND SEASON. 
In the Homes of the World. 


From Sopa Fountains TO Coat Bins; FROM Fans TO Furs; 
FROM BICYCLE BLOOMERS TO BOREAS BREATHINGS; FROM 
GauzE UNDERWEAR TO SKATING RINK FLANNELS; FROM 
Ovut-Door BATHING TO ICE HARVESTINGS. 

HETHER we speak to those who find 
life a continual grind of daily test 
and toil, in the home or in the work- 
shop; in the arena of professional 
effort or of commercial story and 
struggle, or to those who have means 

and methods sufficient to insure a life of ease and 
pleasure, we speak to an audience who are alike sub- 
servient to the changes of time and season, of com- 
fort and inconvenience, the comings and goings of 
which are beyond individual control for continuance 
or withdrawal of same. 

North of Mason and Dixon’s line, in these United 
States, we roast in summer and freeze in winter, and 
say one to another “this is the hottest weather ever 
known,” or “this cold wave is the severest on record,” 
and grumble at the ways of Providence without lift- 
ing a finger to ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
in this connection, while passing along the accorded 
transition stages of the wearily traveled walks of life. 

We draw up around “ice cold” soda fountains in 
summer, and quaff the froth and fizz of sirups and 
spices, until full and running over with slops and 
slush—enough to drown out all the elements of health 
and long life that the human system contains; and 
again we draw up around holes in floors, where heated 
and superheated air is forced from cellar to garret, in 
our homes, breathing over, again and again, what 
somebody else has digested and breathed before, 
until sick rooms open before us, and death knells 
sound in our ears. ; 

We fan pure and impure air, in presumably equal 
proportions into nostril, mouth, eye and ear miscel- 
laneously, and wonder why neuralgia comes and 
headaches abound one season, and then at the end 
of and the beginning of another, we enclose arm, 
neck and chest closely around with furs, skins, wool- 
ens and wraps of all kinds, completely shutting out 
the air from our bodies, leaving insensible perspira- 
tion to do the work of unhealthy methods, demand- 
ing at last professional ministration and medicine. 

We ride the fascinating wheel in bloomers, under- 
neath the rays of a seething sunshine, until short of 
wind and red in the face, then draw up under shade 
trees, reclining on damp springing grass, until “ cooled 
off” and then “goat it again,” and swing in the giddy 
whirl of skating rink, or out on the open mill pond, 
with thermometer at twenty below zero—and more 
perhaps—in heavy wraps that keep undue cold out 
and oppressive heat in, sitting down now and then in 
the course of the exercises, to chat gaily, and cool off 
speedily, before retiring from the laborious pleasure 
of the occasion, to an overheated room in one case 
and to an ice cold chamber in another. 


We pass from light linen and gauze underwear, six 
months of the year, to heavily lined and double-lined 
woolen garments, the other six. We live one-half of 
each year in garments similar to swimming parapher- 
nalia, the other half arrayed in toggery appropriate 
to sleigh-riding and snow-shoe traveling, doing it all 
without scarcely “a thought of the morrow,” while 
reveling in the comforts and joys of to-day. 

And yet when sickness comes and death stares us 
in the face, we “can’t account for it.” But we must 
account for it, sooner or later, and often sadly and 
solemnly, and so will ever do until we can put more 
of common sense into the prescription called for in 
the conduct of worldly achievement and human en- 
deavor, than many of us are in the habit of doing. 
The ingredients of forethought and care are also too 
lightly considered. 

Here, in the half-way house mile-stone between 
summer and winter, is an appropriate halting place 
to “think of these things,” and reason together as to 
whether momentary comfort and pleasure or perma- 
nent welfare shall be the ruling element of our lives 
in regard to living, moving and being through our 
climatic changes—the coming and going of spring, 
summer, fall and winter, and the consequent effects 
of these changes from one to the other, on the life of 
mankind, womankind, and last but not least, on 
those who are to follow us in the season’s changes of 
the future. 

Here, then, let us halt and think, putting our 
thoughts and conclusions into carefully conducted 
practice, and govern ourselves accordingly. 

John. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 

Misfortunes make us wise. 

Great marks are soonest hit. 

One fool makes an hundred. 

Speak well, even to bad men. 

Nothing dries sooner than tears. 

The devil is not always at one door. 

Pull down your hat on the wind side. 

Set not your loaf in till the oven’s hot. 

Sour grapes can ne’er make sweet wine. 

Silence is wisdom, when speaking is folly. 

Wine hath drowned more men than the sea. 

Poverty on an old man’s back is a heavy burthen. 

The brightest of all things, the sun, hath its spots. 

One pair of heels is often worth two pair of hands. 

The credit got by a lie lasts only till the truth comes out. 

Owe money to be paid at Easter, and Lent will seem 
short. 

The breast-plate of innecence is not always scandal- 
proof. 

Who repairs not his gutter repairs his whole house.— 
Spanish. 

Dreadful things slip oft one’s tongue when angry, things 
that spring up at the moment, and come out hot, and which 
they afterwards repent of having said.—F. F. Montressor, 
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FRUIT SALADS. 

* The fruit that can fall without shaking, 
Indeed is too meilow for me.” 

HIS country is fortunate in 
having a great variety 
of fruit, and perhaps an 
account of some novel 
and dainty ways of 
serving it may prove ac- 
ceptable. Nothing can 
be more delicious than 
fruit salads. People 
who have traveled, have 
tasted these tempting 
compounds in Paris and 
Vienna, but few have 
attempted to make the 
delicacies at home. The 
fruit must be perfectly ripe, very dry, good and 
sound. Many kinds of fruit, such as gooseberries, 
plums, apples and pears, are useless for this purpose. 
Too much ripe fruit will mar the success of the dish. 
Pineapples, bananas, apricots, peaches, all combine 
perfectly. Oranges, lemons, melons, with a small ad- 
mixture of candied cherries, greengages and chestnuts 
make an excellent fruit salad about Christmas time. 
The dish is exceedingly ornamental, and provides a 
charming addition to a luncheon, supper or dessert. 

In making the winter salad, both oranges and 
lemons will require to be pared. One lemon to about 
half a dozen oranges will be the right proportion. 
Grate a little of the rind of both fruits, as the flavor 
of the peel is very stimulating to the palate, but if 
too much is put in it imparts a bitter flavor. Pare a 
a quarter of one small melon, scrape away all the 
seedy parts and slice it very thin. The candied fruit 
should be slit in half. Arrange the fruit in mixed 
layers, with a view to having the coloring as effective 
as possible, pile it in the form of a pyramid. A deep 
crystal dish, round or oval in shape, is preferable to 
a salad bowl for holding a fruit salad, as it displays 
the coloring to better advantage. When the fruit 
has been arranged to the taste, make the dressing. 

Set a tumblerful of water and about two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar in an enameled saucepan over the 
fire. Let it boil for five minutes, and then set it 
aside to cool. Stir in four tablespoonfuls of cream 
and the yolk of an egg well beaten. Some persons 
add wine to give a rich flavor, but in the writer’s 
opinion that entirely disguises the taste of the fruit. 
Pour the dressing over the fruit very gently, being 
careful to cover every morsel completely, and let it 
slowly filter through. The dressing must be quite 
cold before it is added to the salad. If the salad is 
to be made for lunch, it would be better to prepare 
the dressing early in the morning. 

To make a salad particularly attractive, beat up 
the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth and add 
powdered sugar. Spread it over the pyramid of fruit, 
shaping it with the spoon into little points. Set the 


crystal vessel upon a large, flat dish, and around the 
base arrange a cluster of pretty leaves. The result is 
“a thing of beauty,” a delight to both the eye and 
the palate. 

For pineapple salad, pare pineapples and bananas, 
and slice them evenly but not too thinly. Apricots 
and peaches must be skinned and the stones cracked 
to reach the kernels. Pound the latter in a mortar 
with a little sugar, and sprinkle the powder amongst 
the fruit; this gives a very piquant taste. Arrange 
this salad also in a pyramid. In serving be careful 
to give a little of the dressing with each help. 

For summer salads, strawberries and other soft 
fruits are to be preferred. Above all things the fruit 
must be fresh. It must also be very dry and free 
from dust. To ensure this, when the hulls are picked 
off brush each one over lightly with a camel’s hair 
brush. Choose only fine bunches of currants, and in 
picking off the stem be careful not to bruise them. 
Cherries should be stoned. Black cherries, being 
more tender than white hearts, are better for use 
in a salad, 

—Miss Blanche L. Macdonell. 
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“DID YOU EVER?” 
We had a fearful drouth, 
Not many months ago; 
Not a single drop of rain 
For two or three months or so. 


And everybody said, 
“Did youever?” “ Aint it dry?” 
“I wish ‘twould rain,” was heard 
From every passer-by. 


At last the weather changed— 
Rain early, late and oft, 

And the earth that had been baked 
Began to grow quite soft. 


There was mud in all the streets, 
And mud throughout the town ; 
There was “ nothing else,” but mud, 
And the rain kept pouring down. 


The wells that once were dry, 
Took on a flowing kink, 

And the brooks were all in a roar, 
Running “ quicker than wink.” 


Then everybody said, 
“Did you ever? How it pours, 
And really ’tis hardly safe 

To venture out of doors.” 


Well, s’posing it was dry? 
And s’posing it aid rain? 

And s’posing the wells had given out? 
And then were filled again? 


Sepulchral “ Did you evers” 

Wont help the case a mite ; 
So, let us take things as they come, 
“ Whatever is, is right.” 


Let’s take the parching drouth, 
Let rain withhold or fall, 
And be thankful that we have 
The Wet and Dry at all. 
—John Wentworth. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serlaj 


Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


October 


EVER SINCE POETS began to sing, and 
Beauties. 


lovers of nature to paint her glories, 
the charms of October have commanded 
the choicest efforts of all who appreciate the delights 
of beautiful wood, smiling field, or generous wealth 
of harvest. But seldom have these charming days 
been more happily painted than by the blind author, 
Rowland E Robinson, whose graphic word pictures 
Goop HousEKEEPING has more than once apprecia- 
tively quoted. Here are some extracts from his deft 
sketch of “October Days”: “Fields as green as 
when the summer birds caroled above them, woods 
more gorgeous with innumerable hues and tints of 
ripening leaves than a blooming parterre, are spread 
beneath the azure sky, whose deepest color is re- 
flected with intenser blue in lake and stream. In 
them against this color are set the scarlet and gold 
of every tree upon their brinks, the painted hills, the 
clear-cut mountain peaks, all downward pointing to 
the depths of this nether sky. Overhead, thistle- 
down and the silken balloon of the milkweed float on 
their zephyr-wafted course, silver motes against the 
blue; and above them are the black cohorts of crows 
in their straggling retreat to softer climes. Now the 
dark column moves steadily onward, now veers in 
confusion from some suspected or discovered danger, 
or pauses to assail with a harsh clangor some sworn 
enemy of the sable brotherhood. Their gay-clad 
smailer cousins, the jays, are for the most part silently 
industrious among the gold and bronze of the 
beeches, flitting to and fro with flashes of blue as 
they gather mast, but now and then finding time to 
scold an intruder with an endless variety of dis- 
cordant outcry. 

‘“* How sharp the dark shadows are cut against the 
sunlit fields, and in their gloom how brightly shine 
the first fallen leaves and the starry bloom of the 
asters. In cloudy days, and even when rain is fall- 
ing, the depths of the woods are not dark, for the 
bright foliage seems to give forth light and casts no 
shadows beneath the lowering sky. The scarlet 
maples burn, the golden leaves of poplar and birch 


shine through the misty veil, and the deep purple of 
the ash glows as if it held a smoldering fire that the 
first breeze might fan into a flame, and through all 
this luminous leafage one may trace branch and twig 
as a wick in a candle flame. Only the evergreens are 
dark as when they bear their steadfast green in the 
desolation of winter, and only they brood shadows. 
“In such weather the woodland air is laden with 
the light burden of odor, the faintly pungent aroma 
of the ripened leaves, more subtle than the scent of 
pine or fir, yet as apparent to the nostrils, as delight- 
ful and more rare, for in the round of the year its 
days are few, while in summer sunshine and winter 
wind, in springtime shower and autumnal frost, pine, 
spruce, balsam, hemlock and cedar distill their per- 
fume and lavish it on the breeze or gale of every 
season. Out of the marshes, now changing their 
universal green to brown and bronze and gold, floats 
a finer odor than their common reek of ooze and 
sodden weeds—a spicy tang of frost-ripened flags 
and the fainter breath of the landward border of 
ferns; and with these also is mingled the subtle pun- 
gency of the woodlands, where the pepperidge is 
burning out in a blaze of scarlet, and the yellow 
tlame of the poplars flickers in the lightest breeze.” 
++++ + 


PosTaAL CLERK—This letter is too heavy, miss; you 
want to put another two-cent stamp on it. 
Miss Innocence—But won t that make it heavier still? 
—Raymond’s Monthly. 
-~ ++ + 


Dogs IN THESE DAYS when good roads, clean 
in streets, and correct sanitary conditions 
Cities. everywhere are coming to be more and more 
demanded, many people will echo the plaint 

of Colonel Waring, commissioner of street cleaning 
in New York, who in a letter to the mayor of that 
city, not long ago, referring to what he very appro- 
priately designates “one of the most repulsive nuis- 
ances of the day,” suggested that the Board of Alder- 
men be requested to adopt an ordinance restricting 
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the liberty of dogs and dog owners in the streets of 
that city. “A dog in the city,” he says, “is a dog 
out of place. His proper enjoyment of life and his 
owner’s proper enjoyment of him require the freedom 
of the country. The city is no place for him, and it 
is made a less civilized place to live in because of 
him.” It is not by any means the sanitary side of the 
dog question alone which comes in for consideration 
in this regard. There are many cities much smaller 
than New York in which the yelping, barking and 
howling of useless and worthless dogs is a nuisance, 
vexation, and positive injury to many persons of a 
reasonable degree of nervous sensibility. There is 
always danger of that terrible disease hydrophobia, 
to say nothing of many lesser evils, perils and an- 
noyances. 
+e 

HE HAD NOT visited her for three weeks, and had been 
cultivating a mustache with not the greatest degree of 
success, though personally well satisfied. But she made 
no sign. Finally he ventured: 

“ Did you notice my upper lip?” 

“T did,” she said, “and was about to offer you my hand- 
kerchief; but I will get ‘a damp towel and you can wipe 
it off!” 

~ + 

Fruit WHILE THE GENERAL reader has been 
asa told many times of the advantages and 
Medicine. desirability of a fruit diet, it may be that 
the traits and characteristics of the sev- 

eral fruits have not been as fully explained, in a con- 
cise form, as could be desired. Here are some useful 
suggestions, taken from a special article on the sub- 
ject: Fresh ripe fruits are excellent for purifying 
the blood and toning up the system. As specific 
remedies, oranges are aperient. Sour oranges are 
highly recommended for rheumatism. Watermelon 
for epilepsy and for yellow fever. Cranberries for 
erysipelas are used externally as well as internally. 
Lemons for feverish thirst in sickness, for bilious- 
ness, low fevers, rheumatism, colds, coughs, liver 
complaint, etc. Blackberries as a tonic. Useful in 
allforms of diarrhcea. ‘Tomatoes are a powertul aper- 
ient for the liver, a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia, 
and for indigestion. They are invaluable in all con- 
ditions of the system in which the use of calomel is 
indicated. Figs are aperient and wholesome. They 
are said to be valuable as a food for those suffering 
from cancer; they are used externally as well as in- 
ternally. Apples are useful in nervous dyspepsia ; 
they are nutritious, medicinal and vitalizing, they aid 
digestion, clear the voice, correct the acidity of the 
stomach, are valuable in rheumatism, insomnia and 
liver troubles. An apple contains as much nutriment 
as a potato in a pleasanter and more wholesome form. 
Grapes dilute thick blood, send the circulation to the 
surface, remove obstructions from liver and lungs, 
dissolve and dislodge gravel and calculi, and bring 
the stomach and bowels to a healthy condition. On- 
ions are almost the best nervine known. No medi- 
cine is so useful in cases of nervous prostration, and 


there is nothing else that will so quickly relieve and 
tone up a worn-out system. Onions are useful in all 
cases of coughs, colds, and influenza; in consump- 
tion, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, and kin- 
dred liver complaints. Eaten every other day, they 
soon have a clearing and whitening effect on the 
complexion. 
¢ + + 

AFTER A DANCE the young man pays the fiddler, and 

the young lady settles with the chiropodist. 


What THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE is doubtless the 
isa most rich and resourceful spoken tongue 
Flock? known to the children of men; but none 
the less, some of its peculiarities are puz- 
zling, to say the least, to a foreigner attempting to 
master its peculiarities. A Frenchman, while looking 
at a number of vessels, exclaimed: ‘See what a 
flock of ships!” He was told that a flock of ships 
was called a fleet, but that a fleet of sheep was called 
a flock. To assist him in mastering the intricacies of 
the English language, he was informed that a flock 
of girls was called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is 
called a pack, but that a pack of cards is never called 
a bevy, though a pack of thieves is called a gang, and 
a gang of angels is called a host, while a host of por- 
poises is called a shoal. A shoalof oxen is termed a 
herd, and a herd of children is called a troop, and a 
troop of patridges is termed a covey, and a covey of 
beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a 
heap, and a heap of bullocks is called a drove, and 
a drove of blackguards is called a mob, and a mob 
of whales is called a school, and a school of worship- 
pers is called a congregation, and a congregation of 
engineers is called a corps, and a corps of robbers is 
called a band, and a band of locusts is called a crowd, 
and a crowd of gentlefolks is called the e/ite. The 
last word being French, the scholar understood it 
and asked no more. 
+ + + 


SOMETIMES a man gets a reputation for being close 
because he has paid all his debts and hasn’t any money 
left to get a reputation with for being liberal.—Somerville 
Journal. 

Making NEARLY EVERY HOUSEKEEPER, it is 
a to be supposed, has the faculty of 
Cup of Tea. making a cup of tea just to her own 
liking; but there may be those who 
are not entirely sure of pleasing the palate of an 
honored guest. To such the following explicit direc- 
tions may prove very helpful, and they are certainly 
so plain that no one need err, or find the making of 
a choice cup of tea other than an easy and pleasing 
task: Having good tea to begin with, next be sure 
that you have freshly drawn, pure and filtered water 
of which to make the beverage. The water must not 
have been standing for hours exposed to the weather 
nor simmering on the range, and growing flat. It inust 
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be fresh, and then if you have a brisk fire, or the 
hot flame of an alcohol lamp, bring it quickly to the 
boil. A flat bottomed kettle is to be preferred, as it 
has a broad surface to expose to the heat, and the 
boiling is soon accomplished. Water is boiling when 
it bubbles and jumps merrily about, and the steam 
comes in white puffs from the spout of the kettle. It 
does not boil when it begins to simmer and to sing. 
That is only the sign that it is near to boiling. You 
must make your tea when the water has just boiled, 
not when it has been boiling a long time. A kettle 
which has been standing on the back of a stove all 
day, filled up now and then by a dipper or two more 
of water added when some has been taken out, will 
not make good tea. You must boil the water on 
purpose. An earthen pot is better for tea than a 
metal one. Pour a little boiling water in the pot to 
heat it, and after a minute or two pour it out. Now 
put a teaspoonful of tea for every cupful of hot water 
—an even, not a heaping teaspoonful —and add an 
extra one for the pot. Pour on as much water as will 
fill the number you wish to make. Let it stand two 
minutes, then with a long handled spoon stir the 
leaves once through the water, and instantly cover 
the pot again. Three minutes more and your tea is 
done. Never let tea steep or boil, or stand a long 
time. It is a quick, neat, nice process from begin- 
ning to end. 

COBWIGGER—The material for this quilt must have cost 
a pretty figure. 

Mrs. Cobwigger—How can you say sucha thing? Any- 
one but a man wouid know that it is made of pieces that 
were left over. Why, ever since we were married, when- 
ever I bought a new dress I got an extra yard or so for 
this very purpose.—Chelsea Free Lance. 


The IN GIVING A LITTLE dinner party to a few 
Home choice friends, it is of the utmost impor- 
Dinner. tance, so far as the peace of mind of the 

entertainers may be concerned, that every- 
thing shall be done in a proper manner, and shall 
pass off in such a way as to reflect credit upon all 
having a part—even though it may be a menial one— 
in the duties and responsibilities of the occasion. 
Here are afew suggestions from high authority which 
may be found of service by young householders, 
especially, in which, with few words, many useful 
points are covered: The plainer the napkins are 
folded on the private dinner table, says an authority, 
the better taste they are in. A highly-ornamental 
piece of folding is simply reminiscent of a hotel, and 
not always a first-class one at that. Place a roll ora 
piece of bread in its folds. Have extra spoons, forks, 
knives, etc., together with sifted sugar, cream (if re- 
quired), butter, etc., in readiness on the sideboard, 
which should be covered with a dainty sideboard 
cloth, Be very particular as to the laying of the 
cloth, etc., even when you are alone, and insist 
on every detail being as strictly carried out for 
the daily meal as for “company,” then your ser- 


vants will be used to the right way of serving 
and will not be flurried when you have guests, 
which they certainly would be if you allowed 
things to slide when you were alone. Teach your 
parlor maid always to give the glass and plate a rub 
over with a chamois as she lays them down on the 
table, so as to insure their being at their brightest. 
If this is done, and the plate washed in plenty of hot 
water and silver soap, it will not need cleaning so 
often, and yet will keep in good condition. Above 
all, impress on your maid the absolute necessity of 
quiet waiting. A noisy waitress is never a good one, 
however quick or handy she may be. Lastly, re- 
member that when you are training a girl, though 
everything, good or bad, must be remarked on, never 
do it at table! This public reproof only makes the 
unfortunate servant idiotic and worries your guests 
unspeakably. 
+ ¢ + + 

THERE'S Lots of religion in a beefsteak if you give it to 

the right man at the right time —Jerry McAuley. 


The THERE IS NO CONDITION more pitiable than 
Eyes. that of blindness, and, in the same connec- 
tion, there is no physical debility more vex- 

atious and annoying than that of impaired eyesight. 
Naturally, therefore, it is the part of the most com- 
mon prudence to take such precautions as may pre- 
serve the eyesight in the best possible condition, and 
to the latest period in life. The importance of such 
precaution is sufficient excuse for frequently calling 
renewed attention to the subject matter. In this line 
one of our leading weekly journals recently pub- 
lished some observations which are well worthy of a 
careful reading and of thoughtful observation. “ lo 
preserve the eyesight unimpaired,” says the article, 
“as well as the beauty of the eyes, the rules of 
hygiene should be strictly observed. ‘Too strong a 
light and profound and long-continued darkness 
both predispose the eye to various maladies, some of 
them very serious. Especially are sudden transitions 
from darkness to light, and the reverse, injurious to 
the eyes. The pupil of the eye expands in the dark- 
ness, and if it be suddenly exposed to a bright light, 
contraction not taking place readily, paralysis of the 
retina, with consequent blindness, may ensue. The 
sudden transition from light to darkness is attended 
with less serious but no less certainly injurious con- 
sequences. The reflection of the light on the snow 
or the sand or any brilliant surface, a predominance 
of glaring or of dark colors in the rooms where much 
of the time is spent, looking long at rapidly-moving 
objects, are all injurious to the sight. Soft tones are 
both most pleasing and beneficial to the eye. Green 
is the color most favorable to the eye, as it exercises 
the muscles moderately without fatiguing them, while 
black or very dark colors maintain them in a state of 
inactivity. The prolonged use of the eyes, especially 
in an artificial light, is very hurtful to them, and a 
few minutes’ rest, which it is necessary to give them 
occasionally to avoid over fatigue, is a trifling loss o: 
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time compared with the time gained during which 
they will remain serviceable. On awakening in the 
morning the eyes should not be exposed suddenly to 
a bright light. A few moments should be allowed to 
elapse to accustom them to the half-light of the bed- 
room before drawing up the blinds and admitting the 
full light of day. The habit of rubbing the eyes in 
the morning, or at any other time, is attended with 
obviously bad consequences unnecessary to specify. 
Too much sleep and too little sleep are both alike 
injurious to the eyes, the former debilitating them 
through the prolonged inaction in which it keeps 
them, the latter from fatigue.” 
+++ + + 

“You don’t read novels as much as you used to, Mr. 
Beverley.” 

“No, there are so few women in fiction nowadays that 
are fit to associate with.”—Tit, Bits. 
+ 


Better IT IS A LAUDABLE AMBITION which 
than prompts any person to earn and to save 
Wealth. a portion of the earnings. The founda- 
tions of most, if not all, of the colossal 

fortunes of the rich people in the world had their 
beginning in that way. But it is well enough to bear 
in mind, at the same time, that there are better 
things in the world than wealth. Good health is one 
of them. We are quite apt to envy the possessor of 
great wealth ; but far more is to be envied the man or 
the woman with robust health, unwavering courage, 
and the disposition to go through life with a song 
and a smile. There is food for thought in a brief 
editorial which recently appeared in one of the lead- 
ing dailies of the country: Money is a very good 
thing to have and at times the want of it inflicts a 
great deal of misery upon those who are without it, 
but it does not bring happiness to all, however great 
the abundance of it may be. For instance, here is 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the possessor of a hundred 
million of dollars, and yet he cannot enjoy an ordi- 
nary meal, be it ever so elaborate or ever so simple. 
He is a confirmed dyspeptic, having suffered for 
years from acute dyspepsia. The other day he ate a 
few stewed oysters and was not distressed by them. 
He is pleased when a bit of graham cracker and a sip 
of malted milk do not bring agony to him. The 
gentleman who told of Mr. Vanderbilt’s happiness 
over the stewed oysters remarked that they were as 
much of a feast to him as a great course dinner and 
wines galore would be to atramp. This should serve 
as a useful Jesson to those who have not much of this 
world’s goods. Good health is better than riches. 
The people who are obliged to work for a living and 
enjoy good health, with enough to eat, drink and 
wear, are in a position to get the most comfort in 
living. If with moderate possessions one has con- 
tentment with his lot, he is the happiest of all. Van- 
derbilt with all his wealth may envy the man who fol- 
lows his dog in the hunt all day or wades the stream 
in pursuit of fish, but he cannot purchase the sports- 


man’s enjoyment of the good square meal which 
awaits him on his return tohis humble home. He has 
not even the enjoyment of the small boy who fishes 
with a bent pin for a hook and goes home without a 
fish to eat his bread and milk. The happiest people 
in the world are those who work and work cheerfully, 
Vanderbilt is to be pitied. If he were obliged to 
work for a living his dyspepsia would doubtless take 
to itself wings and fly away. 

THE WIND sang a long, sad song last Saturday and 
carried the drifting real estate through the crack in the 
pantry window and covered the open-faced pumpkin pie 
with a thin layer of Walsh county.—Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 

Canned WE HAVE IN THIS COUNTRY pretty much 
Eggs. everything in the way of canned goods, 
and really have flattered ourselves that we 
could give points in the matter of canning to the rest 
of the world. But it would appear that benighted 
Russia (as we complacently regard the Muscovite 
nation) is ahead of us in one respect, that they are 
already making a business of canning eggs, which in 
that condition are shipped to Great Britain, where 
they are literally “put on tap” and drawn from the 
receptacle as required. It is explained that the eggs 
in this condition are principally used by pastry cooks, 
and the advantages claimed for the system are 
freedom from damage in transport and long-keeping 
qualities. The tin or drum is packed with straw in 
a wooden case and holds the contents of 1,000 to 
1,500 eggs, the white and yolk being mixed together, 
poured into the drum and the aperture closed with a 

bung and sealed. 

+ + 

CHARLES—I see, Maud, you have got my photograph 
in a place of honor. 

Maud—Yes; I always reserve this place for the man I 
am engaged—that is—I meant to say—and it took her 
half an hour to explain away that unlucky speech and 
restore confidence. 
~ +e + 


Microbes. ACCORDING TO AN EXCHANGE, it is inter- 

esting “to note how the progress of 
knowledge causes the medical profession to change 
its opinions. It has always been thought that the 
use of new bread is most unhealthy, a doctrine which 
is religiously believed in and acted upon in most 
households. But a Russian doctor now asserts that 
new bread is far more beneficial to the consumer 
than that which has been cut and exposed to the air, 
and has had time to gather the numerous germs 
which find in the material a nutrient medium. The 
heat of the oven is destructive to these germs, and 
hence new bread is found to be perfectly free from 
them.” ‘To which Goop HousEKEEPING confidently 
adds the prediction that the still further “ progress 
of knowledge” may be chiefly notable for its explo- 
sion of many of the supposed wonderful revelations 
of the current years. 
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** The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’”’— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BOTHER. 


“ Dear, dear! what a bothersome baby,” 
The care-wearied mother sighed out, 


As she looked at the books and the playthings 


That were everywhere scatted about, 
At the great, dingy spot on the carpet, 
Where he’d let grandma’s medicine fall, 
And the marks that the fat, baby fingers 
Had left on the windows and wall. 


“ Such a baby for getting in mischief ! 

I can’t keep him tidy and sweet. 

Though I’m busy from daylight to bedtime, 
The room never seems to be neat. 

I never catch up with my sewing ; 
I’ve never a moment to rest ;” 

And she sighed as she threaded her nee«tle, 
With life and its worries opprest. 


A slow, muffled sound on the pavement, 
She looks through the mist-clouded pane 
And sees, almost under her window, 
A hearse going by in the rain. 
There’s a little white casket inside it, 
And then by swift tears it is hid, 


As she thinks of the household whose darling 


Lies under the small coffin’s lid. 


She goes to the bed of her baby, 
And kneels by the sleeper in tears, 


And the prayer that goes up, mute and wordless, 


The great, loving Father-Heart hears. 
No longer the child seems a bother, 

As she thinks of the hearse in the rain, 
And the mother-arms, aching and empty, 

Where the little dead baby has lain. 


—Eben E. Rexford. 


+ 
REFORM IN WOMEN’S CLOTHES. 


You see women out wheeling who would like to re- 
turn home except for the torture of putting on house 
They are feeling healthy and comfortable, 
but as soon as they get in the house they must abandon 
comfort and such health as they have gained and put 
on long, heavy skirts and tight waists again. 
lungs that are now eapanded must be laced together. 
The hips, now moving naturally, must be tied down 
and weighted with tons of heavy skirts. 
that are positively reveling in their new-found free- 
dom must go back to the old imprisonment. 


The knees 


wonder the women linger along the high roads and 
in the byways and on stone fences and in hedges, 
hesitating about going home and “ getting dressed.” 

It is for the bicycle dress that I am going to speak. 
Not the cycle dress on the wheel, but the cycle dress 
in the house. You have never seen such a thing. 
Neither have other people; but they will. 

The cycle dress in the house isa short one, that 
reaches a little below the knees. It is put on on hot 
days, or when the cyclist is tired. It can be made as 
fanciful as one pleases, but it is the length and shape 
that make it what itis. It must hang loose from the 
shoulders and be short. Those two features are 
requisites. 

Now, I expect to be told lam crazy. Mrs. Bloomer 
suffered a martyrdom in her day for being “crazy” 
in the same way, and now women have erected a 
monument to her memory for “the courage of her 
convictions.” 

Two years ago the women who went bicycling in 
short dresses were considered anything but that which 
they wanted to be. They were looked at askance by 
nice women and frowned at by men who had their 
wives along. It was a very “sporty” thing to go 
cycling in a short dress. 

With my house bicycle dress I expect opposition. 
The feature of this dress is that it is to be put on in 
the house after wheeling. It is primarily intended 
for cyclists because they are the only ones who will 
wear it. They have got used to short skirts, and 
know how nice they are. They are the ones who will 
take it up first. 

The short dress is a merry little affair of nice ma- 
terials, and as full of furbelows as you please. It can 
be absolutely fancy, high necked, long sleeves, rib- 
boned, and trimmed as you like. But it is short. 

The shortness is its peculiarity, or one of them. 
The length is exactly the same as a bicycle skirt, and 
it is to be worn in the same way, with gaiters, if you 
must have them, or with dark stockings and slippers. 
It is sure to be becoming, just as cycle dresses are 

becoming to every woman, making an old lady dis- 
cernible from a young one only by her white bair. 

The way to wear the cycle house skirt is first with 
bloomers, just as though awheel. No women are 
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wearing those muslin underthings nowadays: that is, 
no women who are athletic. The starched ruffles 
would drive them crazy. 

They jump into tights, perhaps silk ones, and over 
these, which reach from ankle to chin, they slip a pair 
of stockings. Next comes this little cycle dress. It 
is of silk, and made as pretty as possible. 

In this mg the woman athlete is ready to go on, 
Her muscles, now getting strength, continue to im- 
prove. She is now dressed for the day athome. In 
this neat little dress she receives her callers, takes 
luncheon, lounges on the couch, looks out the win- 
dow, and spends a happy afternoon. She is not 
wound up and tightened up into those awful swathing 
things which women have so long worn. When it 
comes dinner time she can don her conventional 
dress, if she pleases, and spend a conventional even- 
ing. But many wear them all the time, except for the 
street, then put on a cycling dress. 

Have you been to the seashore this summer? And 
if you have, were you not envious of the men in their 
white sweaters and trousers? You can’t wear the 
latter just yet, but you can wear “one garment” just 
as the men do. Yes, and lots of girls are doing it, 
though they don’t dare to say a word about it for fear 
of being thought too progressive. 

It is claimed that a short house dress is horribly 
immodest. Well, we shall see. When the bicycle 
skirts came in and women mounted the wheel in them 
and rode the wind, grandmothers remained at home 
to pray for the girl’s modesty! ‘ Might it never disap- 
pear utterly!’ Now people who call a bicycle skirt 
anything but the neatest and sweetest thing in the 
world are hard to find. Everybody admires the neat 
little rig. 

Of course, I don’t pretend that it is all for beauty 
alone. That would be foolish. But I do hold that 
it is for health. I contend that it is next to idiotic 
for a woman to spend time and money in getting her 
health awheel, and then spoil it all by tightening up 
before she has had a chance to get her breath fully. 

Where does my recompense come in? Oh, I be- 
long to a woman’s league whose name | am not going 
to tell, and we are satisfied with the reforms we bring 
about, and our own gratification thereof. We give all 
we know freely to others. And when they see and 
follow after, we are repaid !—Commercial Tribune. 

THE GOOD HOSTESS. 

The secret of being a good hostess is in hiding the 
fact that you are making an effort to please. The 
houses to which you like best to go are those where 
you feel at liberty to look over books and portfolios, 
where the piano stands open, and there are easy- 
chairs with elaborate eushions. In preparing for an 
evening party, if you expect to have games which 
involve real play, put away delicate bric-a-brac, so 
that no guest shall have the misfortune to spoil his 
evening and yours by an accident. Scatter picture 
books and photographs at the sides of the room for 
the benefit of those unfortunates, the walltlowers. 


There should always be a corner set apart for those 
who do not dance, and this should be large enough 
for a table at which a game may be played comfort- 
ably. Look after the shy girls and boys; that is one 
of the chief duties of the hostess. It is better to try 
to bring them into the general sport than to devote 
yourself to their amusement. 
+~ ++ + + 
WHERE’S MOTHER? 
Bursting in from school or play, 
This is what the children say; 
Trooping, crowding, big and small, 
On the threshold, in the hall— 
Joining in the constant cry, 
Ever as the days go by, 
“ Where’s mother?” 


From the weary bed of pain 
This same question comes again ; 
From the boy with sparkling eyes, 
Bearing home his earliest prize ; 
From the bronzed and bearded son, 
Perils past and honors won: 

“ Where’s mother?” 


Burdened with a lonely task, 
One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face, 
For the rest of her embrace; 
Let us love her while we may, 
Well for us that we can say, 

Where’s mother?” 


Mother with untiring hands 
At the post of duty stands, 
Patient, seeking not her own, 
Anxious for the good alone 
Of the children as they cry, 
Ever as the days go by, 

“ Where’s mother?” 


© ¢ ¢ 


Many of our homes hold a kind of hallowed apart- 
ment known as “grandma’s room.” From out these 
rooms there often floats the fragment of a song. 
‘“* Grandma is feeling well to-day,” they used to say in 
one home, when these bright yet uncertain tones 
would rise and fall something like a fitful, passing 
breeze. 

+ + + 
THE EVENING HYMN. 


Evening is falling to sleep in the west, 
Lulling the golden-brown meadows to rest ; 
Twinkle like diamonds the stars in the skies, 
Greeting the two little slumbering eyes. 
Sweetly sleep; Jesus doth keep, 
And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 


Now all the flowers have gone to repose, 
Closed are the sweet caps of lily and rose ; 
Blossoms rocked lightly on evening’s mild breeze, 
Drowsily, dreamily, swinging the trees 

Sweetly sleep; Jesus doth keep, 

And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 


Sleep till the flowers shall open once more ; 
Sleep till the lark in the morning shall soar ; 
Sleep till the morning sun, lighting the skies, 
Rids thee from sweet repose joyfully rise. 
Sweetly sleep; Jesus doth keep, 
And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


KNEELING AT THE THRESHOLD. 
I’m kneeling at the threshold—weary, faint, and sore, 
Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door; 
Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and come 
To the glory of His presence, to the gladness of His home. 
A weary path I've traveled, ’mid darkness, storm, and strife, 
Bearing many a burden, struggling for my life; 
But now the morn is breaking, my toil will soon be o’er, 
I’m kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the door. 


Methinks I hear the voices of the blessed as they stand 
Ringing in the sunshine in the far-off, sinless land ; 

Oh, would that I were with them, amid their shining throng, 
Mingling in their worship, joining in their song! 

The friends that started with me have entered long ago, 
One by one they left me struggling with the foe; 

Their pilgrimage was shorter, their victory sooner won— 
How lovingly they’ll hail me when all my toil is done! 
With them the biessed angels, that know no grief nor sin, 
I see them by the portals, prepared to let me in. 

O Lord, I wait Thy pleasure, Thy way and time are best, 
But I’m wasted, worn, and weary—O Father, bid me rest 


THE USES OF SUNDAY. 

The civilized world is divided into two great 
classes in respect to the uses to which this day is put, 
that is to say, those who obey the theory of the 
secular law and employ it simply as a day of rest, 
and those who recognize it as the holy Sabbath and 
devote its hours te religious devotions. 

On the continent of Europe Sunday is chiefly 
regarded as a day of rest, and the people of its 
various nations find rest in the many different ways 
that suit their tastes, habits of work and environ- 
ment, although all might be included under the head 
of recreation. 

Recreation, of course, differs as much as the tastes 
of persons. What constitutes recreative rest to one 
mind or body is hard work to another, just as the 
pleasures of one class of persons would be altogether 
unsatisfying and empty nothing to another class. 

Through the temperament of the Anglo-Saxon, 
however, of England, as well as of America, runs a 
vein of asceticism, of self-denial, and even penance 
and self-mortification in religious things, which has 
come to be called puritanism from the fact that this 


tendency reached its extreme development among 
the Puritans, who came over to these shores and 
braved the dangers and privations of an unknown 
world, in order both to escape the sight of the abuses 
which were abominations in their austere eyes, and 
to find freedom to practice their own tenets in their 
own way. 

The spirit of puritanism is responsible for a great 
deal of both good and harm in its leavening in- 
fluence upon American institutions, but on the 
whole it may be fairly said that most of the harm has 
disappeared with the broadening of men’s minds, 
and the principal manifestation of the puritanical 
spirit nowadays is in the direction of regarding Sun- 
day as a holy day instead of a holiday, that is, as a 
day set apart exclusively for religious devotions and 
the banishment of worldly thoughts and practices 
rather than a day of rest and recreation. ‘The great 
influx of immigrants from Continental Europe is 
emphasizing more and more the difference between 
these two views of Sunday in the minds of Ameri- 
cans, although as they become assimilated with our 
native, or at least early stock of Americans, this line 
of demarcation will probably be lost sight of and 
some compromise will be reached on the subject, 
which will establish the Nation’s habit. 

In the meanwhile, there is, as usual, a safe middle 
ground, a happy medium, between the two extremes 
which is undoubtedly the most conducive to a man’s 
peace of mind, if not actual happiness. Whether a 
man believes in the Christian creed, or in any par- 
ticular creed or not, he will find, by a very brief ex- 
periment, that the wisest and best way to spend Sun- 
day is to attend church, or some place of religious 
worship, at least once on Sunday, say in the morn- 
ing, before devoting the rest of the day to the form 
of recreation which gives him the most complete rest 
from his week’s labors. 

The rational human being does not exist who has 
not in his breast at least the hope of immortality, 
and such a person will find the services of church 
worship refining, elevating and satisfying to his 
nature, spiritual, moral and mental. The beautiful 
sacred music is in itself a religion which begins 
where human definitions and creeds leave off. 
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Moreover, a man is so gregarious that the very as- 
sociation with a congregation of others, striving 
toward the same end, insensibly uplifts and 
strengthens him in his own efforts in that direction. 

Rufus Choate, the great lawyer, always contended 
that “hell ought to be preached whether there was 
one or not.” Without going quite that far it may be 
truthfully said that church-going helps a man whether 
he be a churchman or not, if he goes in a sincere and 
humble spirit, as a seeker after truth and an aspirant 
for a life eternal.— Kansas City Times. 


¢ ¢ 


AT EVENING. 
Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 
The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 
And we, O Lord, have wandered from thy fold; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints—oh, rest is sweet, 
When evening brings us home. 


We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts, 

Our yes are heavy, and our hearts 

Searc for Thy coming—when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The dai ‘ness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Rises to ;ruide us. We have wandered far. 
Without ‘by lamp we know not where we are. 

At +vening bring us home. 


The clouds «re round us, and the snowdrifts thicken. 
O, Thou, dea: Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 
In the waste r'xht—our tardy footsteps quicken ; 

At evering bring us home. 


THE ,USTICE OF GOD. 

In trying to understand the justice of God, we 
must discard the imperfect conception that goodness 
ought always to win pii ‘es of money and prosperity. 
God is not a magnified :ommittee of award, who ex- 
amines the records of e rth, and metes out to men, 
as rewards for good con uct, the things they most 
desire to possess. Abundant resources, delightful 
pleasures, gratifying honors, enrich some lives and 
fail to reach others by causes that are not intended, 
in my belief, to make of them arbitrary rewards. 
They fall to the share of evil ren and good alike, 
and are missed by myriads of the 0st virtuous per- 
sons. Divine rewards must theretore be a different 
sort of thing; and, inasmuch as God can do no 
wrong, we ought to be able to discover his marks of 
approval in every life we know to be a noble one. 
This search inevitably becomes a religious one. Our 
trust in God is our chief guide; and by this we are 
led to see, as Jesus and his group of teachers did, 
that the deepening of life itself is the Divine reward 


to all excellent deeds or hopes. In various places in 
the New Testament it is more or less distinctly 
taught that the first outcome of a good life is simply 
more life. It seems to me that Jesus gave the noblest 
utterance to his mission when he said, “I am come 
that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” He was not speaking of a sal- 
vation after death, but of life then and there. The 
author of the book of Revelation makes his crown 
of life that is to be given to the faithful a matter to 
come after death. They who are faithful unto death 
shall receive only a larger, richer life. But the 
thought of Jesus is a broader one even than that. 
They who are faithful, pure in heart, noble, do re- 
ceive at once more abundant life; and life is but 
one thing before or after death—Rev. Charles E. 
St. John. 


+ + 


PROFITLESS PREACHING. 

The responsibility for profitless preaching is di- 
vided between pulpit and pew. I think you never 
listened to a sermon which might not have yielded 
some nutriment of thought, some help to life, if heard 
with reasonable sympathy. The qualification of the 
hearer is quite as important as the qualification of 
the speaker. What state of mind does the average 
man or woman bring to the church on a Sunday 
morning? The pupil who enters the schoolroom 
eager to learn will make more progress under the 
poorest teacher than the careless and indifferent 
pupil can make under the best. Now the church is 
a school of truth and life,—or should be. What if 
we come to it with no wakefulness of spirit, no relish 
or hunger, no prayer for light, no sincere desire to 
learn and obey the true law? Then, though an 
angel from heaven were the preacher, his words 
would go in at one ear and out at the other. There 
is some apology for the woman who said she loved to 
go to church because she could “ sit there and think 
of nothing.” Probably she brought with her a tired 
head and a tired heart. Buta sermon ought not to 
be tiresome ; it ought to be refreshing and inspiring. 
Certainly to listen without thought is to listen with- 
out profit. There are some who get no good from 
preaching because of a vagabondish habit of mind 
and body. They attend no religious school with 
steadiness ; and one set of impressions wipes out 
another. It seems all right to visit different churches 
in order to ascertain where one’s highest needs are 
likely to be best supplied; but those who wander 
about from church to church, in search of novelties, 
and with no wish to choose a true spiritual home, are 
likely to find themselves, at the end of years, more 
unsettled in faith and in feeling than when their 
tramp life began. How much would the children 
learn if they changed teachers and schools every 
week? With the present instability of our city pop- 
ulation, a minister is obliged to throw away a great 
deal of energy, just as he would in preaching to the 
moving throng on a city street—Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. 
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THE HOUSE WITH NO SERVANT. 

No doubt the question of household service is the 
ever present, worrying problem for whose solution 
thousands of American women wait. Let it not be 
forgotten, however, that there are also thousands of 
intelligent homes in our midst, where no person of 
the genus servant, by whatever name she may be 
known, is constantly employed. Not homes of the 
rich nor of the poor, but of that vast class, the glory 
of our country, who combine “ plain living and high 
thinking ;” who by economy and wise expenditure 
are able to make moderate incomes go a long way in 
procuring both comfort and culture. There are many 
such homes, where mothers and daughters delight to 
divide the housekeeping cares between them, doing 
their own work with all the dainty skill which is 
theirs by right of being born ladies; and who when 
the day’s work is done absorb with keen delight the 
mental food which keeps them up with the best 
thought of the times. 

To accomplish this two-fold object, the house with 
no servant must be the abode of industry and system. 
Industry will be taken for granted, but how few realize 
that a lack of system steals precious time, and turns 
industry into drudgery. 

To enforce this lesson of system, let me tell a plain, 
true story. The characters are friends of mine, and 
in their house I have often been an intimate guest. 
They have no ambition for publicity, no anxiety “to 
point a moral or adorn a tale,” neither do I wish to 
play a dishonorable part; therefore their identity 
shall be concealed under the worthy name of Smith 
—Mrs. Smith, Miss Mary Smith. They live in one 
of the many semi-city villages which dot our great 
country. 

A mother and daughter were left together the last 
of the family. Inexorable death had taken the father 
and sons. They had a home and a very small in- 
come, perhaps half enough to live on. Their house 
was large enough to take in three or four boarders, 
and this they resolved to do. There were profits, to 
be sure, but there were added expenses, and it was 
evident that they could not afford to keep a servant 
if they were to make their enterprise pay. Now here 
was the work to do for six people, four of them be- 
longing to the class who are traditionally hard to suit. 
Everybody knows that in housekeeping certain 


things must be done every day, certain other things 
once or twice a week; that besides these there are 
countless things which are decidedly uncertain, and 
may be classed as emergencies, exigencies, etc. 

This mother and daughter divided the certain work, 
each taking the portion in which she was more ex- 
pert, or for which she had the better physical qualifi- 
cations. Miss Mary rose every week day morning at 
six, and gave half an hour to dressing. She made it 
a matter of principle to be down stairs at half-past 
six. There was the kitchen fire to build, and in the 
winter two other fires to rake down and replenish. 
For this she was ready with warm hood, sacque and 
mittens. The heavy cast iron ash pans (one of them 
weighed twelve pounds when empty) had been ex- 
changed for thin, sheet iron ones which could be 
easily handled, and the coal was stored under a shed 
just outside the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Smith rose as soon as her daughter went 
downstairs, and when she descended to the kitchen 
a half hour later, she always found a glowing fire, the 
teakettle singing, and the painted floor well swept. 
She then proceeded to get breakfast, while Mary 
brushed around the stoves in the parlor and dining 
room, dusted, laid the table, and usually had time to 
fill the lamps. It was part of the household creed 
that lamps should be cleaned in the morning. 

At half past seven precisely, breakfast was ready. 
Now this does not sound in any way remarkable and 
itis not. Yet in just one hour after Miss Mary ap- 
peared on the scene, and just one half hour after 
Mrs. Smith came down, not only was breakfast ready, 
but the whole lower floor of the house was in order. 
A visitor might drop in never so early in the morning 
and nobody be discomposed ; there was no pushing 
off of little things to be a weariness after the heavier 
work was over. Had five minutes been wasted, 
though, there would have been “a screw loose.” 

The mother and daughter always “did up the 
dishes ” together. One washed and the other wiped. 
It shortened a disagreeable task, and they forgot its 
disagreeableness in pleasant companionship. For 
could they not talk about things the other side of the 
world? They usually made cake together too; one 
could beat, while the other gathered the ingredients. 

Their kitchen is not filled with modern conveni- 
ences. Many a high-toned “girl” might object to 
working in it. But it has many homemade contriv- 
ances for making work easy. There are whitewood 
molding boards, tables with drawers, hooks for hang- 
ing utensils, capacious cupboards, “a place for 
everything and everything in its place.” No time is 
wasted in searching for this dipper or that rolling 
pin, which will roll into out-of-the-way places, if not 
put in its own particular drawer. 

The dish washing finished, Mrs. Smith made bread 
and dessert, and prepared the vegetables for dinner, 
leaving them to stand bright and clean in dishes of 
cold water until the time for cooking. Mary put the 
sleeping rooms in order, then she went to market. 
These duties over, as a usual thing there was an in- 
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terval of an hour or so in the morning, when they 
could take a bit of sewing, or sink into easy-chairs 
with their favorite books. 

No one knows, who has not tried it, how delicious 
an interesting book is under such circumstances. 
“Delicious” is the word, none other will do, for one 
eats it and drinks it with such arelish! Yet all the 
housekeeping work was done in the morning, and 
when the midday dinner was over only the inevitable 
dish washing came before the long, quiet, restful 
afternoon. 

So much for the everyday duties. On Mondays a 
“ Madonna of the Tubs” came to wash and scrub ; 
she was the only “help.” They ironed and swept for 
themselves, the daughter doing the greater part of 
these tasks, but so distributing them that she should 
dominate the work, and not let the work dominate her. 

One may question how they could gracefully get 
on with no servant to answer the doorbell or wait at 
table. Mary atiended to these things. She insisted 
that her mother should not take upon herself those 
services which, to the world’s eye, are especially 
menial, and she gloried in the insistence. She was 
always neatly dressed ; a large apron, which could 
be easily removed, shielded her from soil; and she 
could go to the door “calm as a summer morning.” 
The veriest peddler knew her for a lady at once. 

The table was arranged with a view to simplicity 
and easy service, and when the plates needed to be 
changed, she quietly arose and removed them. She 
knew on which side to pass a dish, and no guest was 
in danger of spilled soup. The boarders said her 
self-respecting service was one charm of the house. 

Mrs. Smith’s early, wholesome training made her 
say that “no person should be kept at home from 
church to prepare the dinner,” yet her sense of fitness 
told her that the best day in the week should not 
have an inferior meal. Breakfast and dinner were 
each an hour later than on other days. The turkey 
was carefully washed on Saturday night, the dressing 
prepared and seasoned. In the morning it did not 
take five minutes to put in the dressing and lay 

the fowl in the dripping pan. Just before the hour 
for church it was placed in the oven, with a slow fire. 
When the service was over, Mrs. Smith came directly 
home, having then ample time to quicken the fire 
and do all the basting to a delicate brown, the turkey 
becoming more tender for this slow cooking. Did the 
limits of this article allow I might give many more 
details, illustrating their orderly ways of working. 

Now these two, Mrs. Smith and Miss Mary Smith, 
are ladies. Should they be worth a million to-mor- 
row, it would not change them a whit. It is to be 
hoped they would be ladies then, and not snobs. 
They go in the best society of their town. The 
daughter belongs to the literary clubs, though the 
one she likes best has only two members, and holds 
its meetings in their own parlor when she and her 
mother sit down for a quiet evening of reading and 
sewing together. is 
They are interested in the work of the church to 


which they belong, as it broadens out in missions 
to other lands. Their house is a place where people 
like to “drop in,” because it is so homelike. 

When emergencies arise, when one of them is un- 
expectedly absent, or ailing, with faculties alert and 
habits of system the other can for the time do double 
duty, even though her reading and resting are 
curtailed. 

Some one will say: “There are no children to up- 
set this household.” 

True, but to counterbalance this there are the four 
boarders, and there is no man as in most houses, to 
lift a little the burden of the heavier work. 

It is not pretended that this life is all rose color, 
that these women are not often very tired, that they 
do not sometimes wish for the abundant means which 
might make things easier. But they are reducing the 
disagreeables to a minimum, they are “making the 
best of it,” and she who does that has learned 
the secret of wise living. The person is fortunate 
indeed whe (in common parlance) has not found in 
every place, something “to put up with.”—Helen A, 
Hawley. 


PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING ROOM, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Making Old Furniture. 

This is the way in which the manufacturers of imi- 
tation antique furniture produce the goods they sell. 
If a desk is the article to be disposed of, they have 
one final touch to add that excites unqualified admira- 
tion for its ingenuity. To cover up an artificial crack 
in one of the drawers, they paste over it a portion of 
a real letter, properly smoked, from Robert Morris or 
some other revolutionary person whose epistolary 
missives come cheap, at fifty cents apiece or so, in 
the autographic market at this day. One letter, used 
in this manner, will serve for several escritoires, and 
thus the purposes, both of economy and chronological 
vraisemblance, are satisfactorily served. Candle- 
sticks and andirons in brass are done ad infinitum in 
the same fashion as the knobs above spoken of. The 
andirons, however, are first done into wood for 
models, and then cast from the latter with applica- 
tions of pumice and gunpowder to follow. 

A special branch of the work has to do with clocks 
of the ancient upright pattern, which are copied in 
every detail from the really old ones. Even the metal 
faces, with their curious numerals, are imitated, and 
the works of modern pattern are permitted to lie in a 
dusty corner and oxidize comfortably, while the 
framework is in process of construction. There is 
nothing, the makers say, in the line of back number 
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furniture, that cannot be reproduced at a few days’ 
notice from brand new materials, and yet so like the 
old that no ordinary person could possibly tell the 
difference.—Boston Herald. 


How to Open a New Book. 

Hold the book with its back on a smooth or covered 
table ; let the front board down, then the other, hold- 
ing the leaves in one hand while you open a few 
leaves at the back, then a few at the front, and so 
go on, alternately opening back and front, gently 
pressing upon the sections till you reach the center 
of the volume. Do this two or three times and you 
will obtain the best results. Open the volume vio- 
lently or carelessly in any one place and you will 
likely break the back and cause a start in the leaves. 
Never force the back if it does not yield to gentle 
opening, rely upon it the back is too tightly or 
strongly lined. 

A connoisseur many years ago, an excellent cus- 
tomer of mine, who though he knew perfectly how 
to handle books, came into my office when I had an 
expensive binding just brought from the bindery 
ready to be sent home; he, before my eyes, took 
hold of the volume, and tightly holding the leaves 
in each hand, instead of allowing them free play, 
violently opened it in the center and exclaimed : 
“ How beautifully your bindings open!” I almost 
fainted. He had broken the back of the volume and 
it had to be rebound.—William Matthews. 


Cleaning Furniture. 

One reason why people fail in cleaning furniture 
coverings is that they are too economical in the use 
of naphtha. It must be literally poured on to be 
effective. Standing in the breeze it will evaporate 
very quickly, and will destroy every vestige of moths. 
If the articles are to be left in the house they may be 
wrapped in sheets tightly pinned around them. This 
keeps a certain amount of the odor in the furniture 
for a long time, and renders it doubly safe. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that no light 
of any kind must be taken into the rooms while the 
naphtha-cleaned articles, recently finished, are there. 
The inflammable nature of naphtha vapor makes it 
exceedingly dangerous when brought near a flame. 

Cushions, carpets and wool draperies may safely 
be cleaned in this way, and all that is necessary is to 
throw all draperies over a line in the yard, open the 
windows, remove the wrapping from the furniture, 
and let the breeze have a full sweep through the 
rooms for a day or two. Then there will be no 
offensive smell, and the furniture may be used with 
perfect safety so far as danger from fire is concerned. 
—Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review. 


The Treatment of Warts. 

When one has to deal with isolated warts, they may 
be taken off with a scoop; a rather abundant hemor- 
thage follows, which may be arrested by compression 
or by cauterization. When warts exist in large 
numbers, this procedure is no longer applicable, par- 


ticularly on account of the numerous cicatrices that 
follow its employment. In these cases the better way 
is to shrivel the excrescences with nitric acid. The 
tincture of thuja is also a very efficacious topical 
application. 

In cases of watery growth the small tumors may be 
dusted with powdered resorcin or salicylic acid ; they 
may also be covered with a plaster containing these 
substances in the proportion of from ten to twenty 
per cent. When the face is studded with a large 
number of these little warts, which often appear sud- 
denly, Dr. Kaposi covers them with a piece of flannel 
spread with a layer of black soap. This is left on the 
warts for twenty-four hours and adheres to the skin, 
gradually becoming detached with the warts. 

Another very good application is the following 
mixture: Flowers of sulphur, twenty parts ; glycerine, 
fifty parts: pure concentrated acetic acid, ten parts. 
The warts are painted with this mixture for several 
days without taking off the first layer, and gradually 
the excrescences dry up and become detached. 

For keratosis or hardening of the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet, plasters of resorcin and 
salicylic acid are also eficacious.—Union Medicale. 


Cooked Food Impurities. 

Cooked food is seldom pure in the sense ot being 
unmixed, and however carefully prepared it does not 
have the effect of cleanliness which is characteristic 
of most uncooked foods. The greasy, sticky messes 
so often produced seem very far from meeting the 
desire of the senses. And grease of some sort is 
used in nearly all cooking. Flour, eggs, butter, lard, 
sugar, milk, spices and dried fruits are mixed and 
cooked together to make dishes which we have come 
to consider appetizing, and even necessary, but which 
in reality are often only a clog to the system, the 
nutrition of the meal coming from the simpler, purer 
foods which have accompanied the mixed dishes. 

* * * Tt is certain, that we have too much cook- 
ing and compounding in our diet, too little that is 
natural and pure. Experience shows that the nearer 
we can retain the primitive condition of the food 
created to sustain our bodies in health and vigor, the 
more surely is that object attained. 

Take some of the staple articles of diet—the potato. 
for instance. There are various ways of cooking it, 
but in no way is it so clean, fresh and appetizing as 
baked or roasted in its skin, fragrantly steaming and 
snowy, as it breaks open on the plate, satisfying three 
senses at once. 

In bread, also, what do we find? There are many 
compounds called bread—rolls, biscuit, gems, muffins, 
buns, etc.—made up with butter or lard, sugar and 
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spices. But the healthy stomach soon tires of these, 
the unhealthy sickens, and both demand bread pure 
and simple, bread which bears the closest relation to 
its parent, wheat, without more mixing than is ab- 
solutely necessary to bring it into light, nutty loaves 
of convenient size. Inno other form can bread be 
truly called the staff of life, because in no other 
form can it be safely depended on.—Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 
Chilled Oysters. 

Raw oysters very often precede the soup at dinner 
because the oyster is found at this season in perfec- 
tion. Select small, sweet oysters. Open them on 
the deep shell and lay them on cracked ice for ten 
minutes before serving. If they are chilled too long 
or frozen the flavor is injured. Serve six on a plate, 
which must be ice cold. When the oysters are put 
on the plate place half a lemon in the center. It isa 
perfectly correct thing to serve oysters in their own 
shells in that case. Arrange them in soup plates in 
small fringed napkins over a bed of cracked ice and 
place the lemon in the center. The oysters are fre- 
quently placed on the table at the moment before the 
dinner is served. 


Good and Bad Scallops. 

In New York markets Rhode Island scallops have 
a reputation for excellence that may or may not be 
deserved, for in that city “Oyster Bay asparagus” is 
a label put on almost all bunches of that vegetable as 
soon as the product of New Jersey arrives; all small 
hard clams are “ Little Necks,” although that part of 
Long Island does not market over 50,000 bushels in 
a year, and the quality of tenderness and flavor varies 
as it does with “Blue Point” oysters, a term now 
used for most small oysters, as ‘“‘ Saddle Rock ” is for 
large ones, although no oysters have been taken from 
that rock in twenty years. So much for a reputation ; 
but the expert housewife looks the different lots of 
scallops over, passes by the white ones, and buys 
those of a yellowtint. The fact is that the meat of 
the scallop is naturally a faint yellow, but soaking 
whitens and injures it. This soaking in fresh water 
is done to make them swell and measure more, and 
it increases their bulk by about athird until the frying 
pan has done its work, when they will be found to 
have shrunken to less than the original size ; hence it 
is best to avoid the white meats if possible. 

It is probable that the price for the- unwatered 
scallops would be better if all shippers would agree 
to stop the practice, and then all scallops would be 
“Rhode Islands,” although market men say that 
some from that state are watered. The practice is a 
bad one, because it injures the sale of the meats, as 
may be seen by comparing the prices in the markets. 
The scallop is never shipped alive in the shell, be- 
cause it breaks easily and does not live more than a 
day or two out of the water; besides, being so bulky, 
the freight would be higher.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


DELICIOUS GREEN CORN. 
Many Ways of Cooking It Both Off and On the Cob. 


RESH, sweet green corn is a luxury one does 

. not like to be deprived of. Sweet corn, like 

peas, loses its sweetness very soon, and should 

be cooked as quickly as possible. Do not re- 
move the husks until just before it is required for 
cooking ; then take off the outside husks, except the 
leaves close to the corn, turn these back, and, remov- 
ing all the silk, recover the corn and boil or steam. 
Do not salt the water in which corn is boiled, as it 
tends to harden the hulls. Corn is one of the best of 
things to take toa picnic. It may be boiled, leaving 
part of the husks on, and rolled in a blanket, and then 
covered with papers. The corn then will remain hot 
several hours. What can be nicer than an ear of sweet 
corn roasted in hot ashes! Pull the charred husks 
back and eat with plenty of sweet butter and salt. 

To make a corn chowder, cut half a pound of salt 
pork into inch pieces, slice four onions thin, and boil 
the pork and onions together thirty minutes in two 
quarts of water. Peel and cut four medium-sized po- 
tatoes into slices thick enough to keep their shape 
after they are cooked. Add these to the soup and 
boil ten minutes ; meanwhile scald one quart of milk. 
After the potatoes have boiled add one quart of grated 
sweet corn and then the hot milk and let the soup come 
toa boil. Cover the bottom of a soup tureen with 
crackers that have been toasted and buttered and 
pour the soup over them. Sprinkle pepper over the 
top and serve. 

For cream of corn soup: Put one pint of grated 
green corn intoa pint of hot water and let it cook half 
an hour. Place a generous quart of milk over the fire 
in a saucepan with one onion cut in quarters, and let 
them come toa boil. Mix two even tablespoonfuls 
of butter with the same amount of flour, stir in a little 
of the hot milk to moisten it, and make a smooth 
paste before adding to the boiling milk, and cook ten 
minutes Remove the onion and add the prepared 
corn, season with salt and pepper, and serve. 

To prepare stewed corn: Carefully cut the corn 
from the cob; put one quart of cut corn in a double 
boiler with two tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and just enough water to let it steam; 
cover and cook the corn ten minutes; then add half 
a cupful of cream or rich milk, salt and pepper, and 
let the corn boil up once after the cream is added; 
then serve. 

Many like stewed corn prepared with tomatoes. 
Omit the cream and put as many stewed tomatoes as 
there are ears of corn and double the amount of sugar. 
For succotash add young lima beans previously 
cooked to the corn and proceed as for stewed corn. 
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A popular way of serving corn is to bake it. Mix 
two cupfuls of cooked corn cut from the cob with half 
a cupful of cream or milk, a generous tablespoonful 
of butter, and salt and pepper. Butter a shallow bak. 
ing dish and fill with the mixture, place the dish in a 
hot oven, and brown over the top. This is an excel- 
lent way of serving canned corn. 

To make mock oysters: Cut each row of corn 
through the middle and with the back of a knife press 
out the pulp, leaving the hulls on the cob. To one 
pint ot pulp stir in two well-beaten eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of butter, a little white pepper, and a salt- 
spoonful of salt; stir in sifted flour enough to hold 
the mixture together. Drop from a spoon into smok- 
ing hot fat and cook a delicate brown, drain on brown 
paper, and serve. The mixture may be made a very 
little thicker and molded with the hands into little 
balls or cakes and fried in a frying pan with con- 
siderable butter until they are brown. Serve as soon 
as possible. Other corn oysters are made thus: To 
one quart of grated green corn add the yolks of three 
eggs, well beaten, and four finely rolled crackers. 
Season with salt and pepper, and stir in the whites of 
the eggs, beaten light. Have ready, quite hot, in a 
deep frying pan, butter and lard in equal proportions» 
and drop in little cakes of about the size of an oyster, 
using ateaspoonful for the amount. When brown 
on one side, turn and fry on the other side, watching 
constantly to prevent burning. If the fat is of the 
right heat the oysters will be light and have much of 
the flavor of fried oysters. Serve hot, and keep ina 
covered dish. 

Green corn pudding is delicious when served with 
roast meats. Grate the corn from one dozen good. 
sized ears and add to it the yolks of four eggs, well 
beaten, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour, and the same quantity of 
sugar; gradually stir into this one quart of milk and 
season with salt and pepper. When thoroughly 
beaten together add the four whites of eggs, beaten 
stiff. Pour the mixture into a buttered pudding dish 
and bake slowly at first, and have it a nice brown 
when done. To try any custard to see if it is done 
put a knife blade into the center, and if it comes out 
milky the custard requires longer baking, but if clean 
the custard is done, and should be removed from the 
oven at once. 

Southerners make delicious dishes with corn. The 
following comes from Virginia: Take two dozen 
ears of corn and cut each row through the center of 
the grains and scrape the corn off with a knife. Add 
to the corn eight ounces of butter. Separate three 
eggs and put one yolk ata time into the corn mix- 
ture, beating very hard; season with salt and white 
pepper. Finally, stir in lightly the beaten whites. 
Butter a baking dish, turn in the mixture, and bake 
from one hour to an hour and a quarter. When the 
pudding has been in the oven three-quarters of an 
hour begin trying the custard with a knife. 

To make green corn muffins, cut the rows of corn 
and press the pulp out with a knife. To two cupfuls 


of corn put one saltspoonful of salt and a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, the beaten yolks of three eggs, two cup- 
fuls of milk, and three cupfuls of flour in which two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been sifted. 
Beat vigorously for five minutes, then stir in carefully 
the whites of the eggs, beaten light. Have pop-over 
irons heated, grease them, and half fill with the mix- 
ture, and bake ina brisk oven about half an hour. 
These will be found excellent. 

An excellent luncheon dish, and a good way to use 
up a few ears of boiled corn left from dinner, is as 
follows: Cut the corn from the cob, and to one pint 
of corn add one pint of peeled and chopped tomatoes, 
one teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, and two of butter. Mix 
together and turn into a buttered baking dish, cover 
the top with bread crumbs, and put tiny bits of butter 
over the top. Bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 

Corn fritters are delicious. To make them cut 
twelve good-sized ears of corn down the center of 
each row, and with a knife scrape off the pulp. To 
the corn add the beaten yolks of two eggs, salt and 
pepper, and one cupful of milk. Stir in flour enough 
to make a soft batter, and beat hard before adding 
one teaspoonful of baking powder and the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Have a kettle of lard boiling 
hot; test it with a piece of bread. Drop the mixture 
into the hot fat by the spoonful, and cook a light 
brown. Take out with a wire spoon, and drain on 
paper. Serve very hot.—New York Sun. 


NOURISHING PEA SOUP. 

One pint of split peas, one slice of bacon, one 
pound scrag of mutton, one onion, one turnip, one 
carrot, dried mint. Soak the peas in water over 
night; put them in a saucepan, with three quarts of 
water, and simmer gently. Trim the meat from 
bones and fat, and cut into very small pieces. Clean 
the vegetables, cut them up small, and put them with 
the soup. Take off the scum which rises to the top; 
add the meat to the soup as soon as it has com- 
menced to simmer. Stir occasionally ; cut the bacon 
into shreds, and add likewise. Simmer the whole for 
two anda half hours. Take out the meat, and rub 
the rest through a sieve or colander; return to the 
saucepan, season with pepper and salt, add the meat 
again, also another pint of water, if found too thick. 
The dried mint may be added before or after strain- 
ing the soup, half a teaspoonful is ample. The bones 
may be boiled in water beforehand, and the stock can 
then be used in place of water; this will improve the 
soup. Lentils can be used for soup in the same way, 
as a substitute for split peas. Scrag of mutton may 
be omitted if a cheaper soup is wanted.—The Epicure. 


In washing china or glass the dishes should be 
cleaned with a piece of bread crust instead of the 
usual knife, which will scratch fine dishes. Neatly 
pile them together before preparing the water, and 
then the work does not appear to be a burden. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 
HOUSEKEEPER’S ANAGRAM. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING takes more than usual pleasure 
in presenting to the quick-witted readers of the “ Quiet 
Hours ’’ an anagram that may appropriately be called the 
housekeeper’s “very own,” comprising, as it does, the 
names of one hundred kitchen and dining room belong- 
ings for recipe treatment, selected from the broad fields 
of household literature. Our anagrammatists will prob- 
ably find it easy of solution, as great care has been taken 
to omitall such French terms as are not perfectly familiar 
to all. Who will be the first to put the misplaced letters 
into their proper places ? 


1. Am to pout so. 37- 
2. Eh, can’t go can cole lamb. 38. Do nag up cut in cod. 
. He saw R. let rib. 39. Kin acre cot. 
. Be is bare fed. . Which map force feed we 
Yet mor hot quinces. Tip? 
Too pet musk curl. . An yet dun cap. 
. See hard is can winds. . Flee trip parts. 
. Young Poply did reel. . The quarts come. 
Dunce is guard cut pads. . Lot slay press code. 
. Boss bilt queer. 45. I part to seed of. 
. I film gun, leek or gin farce. 46. Soft creed heaps. 
. He sews his can cede. 47- Mine kip pup. 
. Be free, send rep cods. 48. Perly sly erb jar. 
. C. Gegs red lambs. 49. Cafe cok fee. 
. Peg clad bib cake. 50. The Ned More chicks. 
. E. K. Herby clue rack. . M. gage marsh. 
. Me tossed wet oat. . Rest brow hart rye sack. 
. Any too top sin easel. . Lad L. sob lone. 
. Fate robes. . Then hock crib. 
. Fire pet charts. . I go ten nap wish. 
. Cocoa rake is way. . Self day ring. 
No dupe grading. . If C. free ace come. 
. To acre mats. . Q. aim lane ace drum. 
. Tower braid bel seeds. . So the cart rules. 
. Caca tune cook. . Hi, yes, drop kin drug. 
. Fries checks and ice. . Do cash dim France. 
. Rag pens sing. . Bob or Dan born west. 
3. Are cool match scale. . Ned did paid bunk gain. 
*T. lad lass robe. . E. boat farm cells. 
. Ore stall. . G. F. feed gusts. 
. Pa’s low pen. . Rye bracer pin. 
. S. Hall fibs. . Ben dreg fig roast. 
. Kate loan can pie. . As hoe bribe cuff. 
. Papa did cut drugs in a 69. Does lank crag lived? 
cot. . Been too two steep wards. 
. Glass clog deep. . R. trim self cat. 
. Ell far cock pan jams. . O class rush pome mold. 


Kept chin case. 


of ON 


. Leo hurls Rose park. 

. U. has paid new cents. 

. It’s an ill fog, Dan. 

Less reap cat end warps. 

. Sell jolly R. 

. C. R. pries ten over. 

. Kate Huck saw Ben cap. 

. Tut, it turf it. . Pa’s cob lake bun. 

. H. see deers crack can. 95- Dusty drone ken G. crock. 

. Do snug hut. 96. Cry we rare bits. 

83. Dame lost lands. 97- Us pool tax I. 

84. Mad pug piked pen balls. 98. Shepard chef gone G. C. 
85. Deb hide nine cob racks. 99. Filo C. case free. 

86. As can room. 100. Reap tag as oat soot. 

Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

First Prize, a Handsome Standard Chafing Dish; Second 
Prize, Headley’s “Life of Washington,” in five Volumes; 
Third Prize, five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING; 
Fourth Prize, two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING; 
Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, November 14, at6p.m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


. M. grin mush pad clip dust. 
. Me rack bale. 

. Lost fool chafe cue. 

. Mark gush bates. 

- Small ham rows. 

. Cute must pair kiln. 

. I sang under see skims. 


413.—SHAKESPEARE QUOTATIONS. 
Supply the missing word in each quotation. These words, 
when arranged in their proper order, will form another quota- 
tion from Shakespeare. 


“ A —— more rare subdues all pangs, all fears.” 

“In —— there’s no blemish but the mind.” 

“ Oh, how full of briers is this working day —.’ 

“Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, is the imme- 
diate jewel their souls.” 

“ A little more than —— and less than kind.” 

“Daffodils, that come before the swallow dares, and take 
— winds of March with beauty.” 

“To be honest as this world goes, is to be —— man picked 
out of ten thousand.” 

“A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, but Brutus 
—— mine greater than they are.” 

“ You make in a day, my lord, —— towns to fly.” 


Two Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xi 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, November 14, at6 p.m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to 
compliance with this rule. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE THREE KINGS, 


Three kings came riding from far away, 
Melchior and Gaspar and Baltasar ; 

Three wise men out of the East were they, 

And they travelled by night and they slept by day, 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 


The star was so beautiful, large, and clear, 
That all the other stars of the sky 

Became a white mist in the atmosphere, 

And by this they knew that the coming was near 
Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy. 


Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows, 
Three caskets of gold, with golden keys ; 

Their robes were of crimson silk, with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Their turbans like blossoming almond trees. 


And so the three kings rode into the West, 
Through the dusk of night over hill and dell. 

And sometimes they nodded with beard on breast, 

And sometimes talked, as they paused to rest, 
With the people they met at some wayside well. 


* Of the child that is born,” said Baltasar, 
“Good people, I pray you, tell us the news; 
For we in the East have seen his star, 
And have ridden fast and have ridden far, 
To find and worship the King of the Jews.” 


And the people answered, “ You ask in vain; 
We know of no king but Herod the Great,” 

They thought the wise men were men insane, 

As they spurred their horses across the plain, 
Like riders in haste, and who cannot wait. 


And when they came to Jerusalem, 

Herod the Great, who had heard this thing, 
Sent for the wise men and questioned them ; 
And said, “ Go down unto Bethlehem, 

And bring me tidings of this new King.” 


So they rode away; and the star stood still, 
The only one in the gray of morn; 
Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own free will 
Right over Bethlehem on the hill, 
The city of David where Christ was born. 


And the three kings rode through the gate and the guard, 
Through the silent street, till their horses turned 

And neighed as they entered the great inn yard; 

But the windows were closed, and the doors were barred, 
And only a light in the stable burned. 


And cradled there in the scented hay, 

In the air made sweet by the breath of kine, 
The little Child in the manger lay, 
The Child, that would be King one day 

Of a kingdom not human, but divine 


His mother, Mary of Nazareth, 

Sat watching his place of rest— 
Watching the even flow of his breath, 
For the joy of life and the terror of death 

Were mingled together in her breast. 


They laid their offerings at his feet : 
The gold was a tribute to the King; 

The frankincense, with its odor sweet, 

Was for the Priest; the Paraclete; 
The myrrh for the body’s burying. 


And the mother wondered and bowed her head, 
And sat as still as a statute of stone ; 
Her heart was troubled, yet comforted, 
Remembering what the angel had said 
O: an endless reign and of David's throne. 


Then the kings rode out of the city gate, 
With a clatter of hoofs in proud array ; 
But they went not back to Herod the Great, 
For they knew his malice and feared his hate, 
And returned to their homes by another way. 


—Longfellow. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


There stood Jerusalem. How fair she looked! 
The silver sun on all her palaces, 

And her fair daughters ’mid the golden spires 
Tending their terrace flowers, and Kedron’s stream 
Lacing the meadows with its silver band, 

And wreathing its mist mantle on the sky 

With the morn’s exhalations. There she stood, 
Jerusalem, the city of his love, 

Chosen from all the earth; Jerusalem, 

That knew him not, and had rejected him; 
Jerusalem, for whom he came to die! 

The shouts redoubled from a thousand lips 

At the fair sight; the children leaped and sang 
Louder hosannas; the clear air was filled 
With odor from the trampled olive leaves ; 

But Jesus wept. 


He thought not of the death that he should die; 
He thought not of the thorns he knew must pierce 
His forehead; of the buffet on the cheek, 
The scourge, the mocking homage, the foul scorn! 
Gethsemane stood out beneath his eye 
Clear in the morning suo, and there, he knew, 
While they who “could not watch with him one hour ” 
Were sleeping, he should sweat great drops of blood, 
Praying the cup might pass. And Golgotha 
Stood bare and desert by the city wall, 
And in its midst, to his prophetic eye, 
Rose the rough cros3, and its keen agonies 
Were numbered all: the nails were in his feet, 
The insulting sponge was pressing on his lips, 
The blood and water gushing from his side, 
The dizzy faintness swimming in his brain ; 
And, while his own disciples fled in fear, 
A world’s death agonies all mixed in his! 
Aye, he forgot all this. He only saw 
Jerusalem, the chosen, the loved, the lost! 
He only felt that for her sake his life 
Was vainly given, and in his pitying love 
The sufferings that would clothe the heavens in black 
Were quite forgotten. Was there ever love, 
In earth or heaven, equal unto this? 
— Willis. 
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The Nursery Book. 

Tue Nursery Book. A Complete Guide to the Multiplica- 
tion of Plants. By L. H. Bailey. The Garden-Craft Series. 
Third edition. Profusely illustrated. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 
365 pages; $1. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
This little manual has been one of the most pop- 

ular of all current horticultural books. It contains 

no discussions of the theory or physiology of the 
propagation of plants, but is a simple and practical 
account of all the ways in which plants are multi- 
plied. It has found a widecirculation, both amongst 
nurserymen and amateurs. The first chapter deals 
with the methods of raising plants from seeds. It is 
divided into three parts—the general requirements of 
germination, seed testing (this being new to the third 
edition), and the actual methods of handling and 
sowing seeds and spores. The second chapter de- 
tails the methods of propagating by means of bulbs, 
corms, division, and tie like. The third is upon 
layer propagation. The fourth is a very full account 
of the various ways of making cuttings, with full de- 
scriptions of propagating frames. The fifth chapter, 
which is much extended in the third edition, is a 
monograph upon grafting and budding, with a full 
discussion now added of the vexed question respect- 
ing the merits of root-grafted trees. The sixth chap- 
ter is an extended alphabetical list, including hun- 
dreds of entries, of all plants commonly grown either 
in gardens or greenhouses or in orchards, with the 
particular methods by which they are multiplied. 

Many new illustrations have been made for this 

edition, bringing the number of cuts up to over 150. 

In its revised form, the Nursery Book is the most 

complete propagating manual in the language. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

BiinD LEADERS OF THE BLIND: The Romance of a Blind 
Lawyer. By James R. Cocke, M. D., author of ‘“ Hypnotism,” 
etc. Cloth, 487 pages; 12mo; $1.50. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. 

This is a unique title of a unique book, whose 
author is deprived of sight, and possibly the character 
of the blind lawyer may, in part, be drawn from some 
of his own experiences. The book is at once a 
a satirical and occult romance. Chapter I intro. 
duces us at once to Robert Netherland, the blind 
boy, in his early home in a village of Alabama. It 
deals with some of his early experiences with life in 
rather an imaginative and poetic vein. Robert’s first 
experience in the school for the blind, and the descrip- 
tion of the methods by which the blind are taught to 
know the outside world, is interesting, but one could 
wish that here the author might have gone more into 
detail. There has ever been a certain shade of 
mysticism and wonder in the public mind concerning 


the blind. Their pathway in life has been made 
hard, and anything which will give a clear idea of 
the possible efficiency of this sadly afflicted class will 
find a kind hearted and warm acceptance from the 
large reading public. The interest in the blind boy 
deepens when it is discovered by accident that he 
has the ability, by the sense of touch and smell, to 
discriminate both the best flavors and colors of the 
various varieties of tobacco. This appears to border 
upon the marvelous, but since it is a demonstrated 
fact that certain blind persons can do this, the fact 
must be accepted and its explanation found in the 
future. Mr. Steele, a self-made capitalist, is one of 
the most prominent characters in the book. He pos- 
sesses some of the good, but more of the bad traits 
of the rapidly growing rich, a class which is always 
interesting, owing to the attempt to imitate the man- 
ners and customs of the well-bred people without 
possessing the necessary refined instincts and culture, 
while the new atmosphere of weaith and dissipation 
has largely destroyed those natural, abrupt kindly im- 
pulses so characteristic of the sturdy, enterprising 
and successful New Englanders. 


March Hares. 

MarcH Hares. By Harold Frederic, author of “In the 
Valley,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top; 28: pages. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

David Mosscrop, a London professor with a chair 
and a salary, but with very little to do, was standing 
on Westminster Bridge one morning, thinking of 
throwing himself into the Thames because his life 
had not come up to what he thought it should have 
done, at thirty years of age. That is all the connec- 
tion which careful scrutiny can discover between the 
title and the story over which it is placed: In point 
of fact, a beautiful young lady with yellow hair came 
along, with whom David entered into some entirely 
unconventional relations, which eventually changed 
life very much for them both, and to a degree in- 
volved some others as well. The narrative is inter- 
estingly told, is clean and wholesome, and has some 
very well-drawn characters. 


Making Fate. 

MAKING Fate. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden), author of 
“Ester Ried,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 396 pages ; $1.50. 
Boston, Lothrop Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Alden’s latest story is not a book for children, 
as many people imagine the popular “ Pansy ”’ books 
must be; it is a book for thoughtful, observant and 
watchful young persons—and for those who lack 
these qualities, quite as well. If it contains also all 
the elements of a romance, an incipient love story 
and the cross-purposes of misunderstanding, folly 
and selfishness, these eiements will not detract from 
its interest or lessen its influence for good. Readers 
of all classes, from the serious to the frivolous, can 
read this story with entertainment and rise from its 
perusal refreshed, invigorated and strengthened, con- 
vinced that there is work for all in the helping and 
uplifting of those weak in faith and wise only in their 
own conceit. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAssS., OCTOBER, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow1- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

A true economy is well presented in the monthly 
chapter by Annabel Lee, which deals with “ Left- 
overs,” and how they may be wisely and appetizingly 
used. She well says that in many kitchens much is 
thrown away which might be saved and made into 
tempting and nourishing dishes. And it is equally 
worthy of consideration that, while time and thought 
are required to make a dainty breakfast or supper 
out of “scraps,” the difference in the weekly bills 
amply repays one for the care taken. The writer 
goes over all of the materials which are liable to be 
available for such use, and gives suggestions regard- 
ing each; closing with a list of menus for a week. 


Quite a bright story, for cooks and others, entitled 
“Sugar or Salt,” is from the pen of Rye Johnson, 
and will probably be found to end a little differently 
from what the reader has imagined. 


To make the best of what one can afford, and to 
adapt to one’s especial needs that which is not al- 
ready satisfactory, is the wholesome burden of R. F. 
Baxter’s modest sketch, entitled “In Getting a 
Home.” 


“The Cocoanut” forms the subject of quite a 
long and interesting paper, written by Mrs. Martha 
Bradford Cooke, which, after telling where and how 


the nut grows, presents in recipe form some of the 
uses to which it may be put. 

Ann Maria Mitchell writes wittily of “A Novel 
Garden Party,” with some pleasing floral accompani- 
ments; giving helpful suggestions from which a 
reader may easily profit. 


The first of a brief series of papers on “The 
Table,” dealing with its ethics and etiquette, its ap- 
pointments and appurtenances, its dainties and deli- 
cacies, from the graceful pen of Mrs. Arthur Stanley, 
treats of the table and its appointments. The sort 
of table over which she is enthusiastic is that * about 
which shall cluster the sweetest recollections, the 
holiest associations, the true love and light of the 
lives which have there their representation.” 


Mindah E. Merrifield has an instructive story re- 
garding a typical young woman who, under good in- 
struction, became a help and comfort to her husband, 
instead of a wife in name only. 


Margaret Prescott discusses “ Food Colorings,” 
which is quite in keeping with the fashion for teas 
and luncheons of a given color. 


There will be found, also, the first of a series of 
monthly chapters on “ Household Homiletics,” in- 
cluding domestic heating, lighting, and ventilation. 


Margaret Hyde writes of ‘“ Autumn Decorations.” 


“Uncle John” has something to say regarding the 
* Changes of Time and Season,” in the homes of the 
world. 


Miss Blanche L. Macdonell presents a pertinent 
and timely paper on “ Fruit Salads.” 


The original verse is notable for the illustrated 
initial poem, “My Boys,” by W. M. Rogers, and the 
illustrated poem in the body of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
“The Old School House,” by Clark W. Bryan. The 
other selections include ‘ October,” by Sarah E. 
Howard; “An Autumn Day,” by Mary Worcester; 
“October Days,” by Lena S. Thompson; “The 
Billow,” by Arthur E. Smith; “Tired Mother, Gone 
to Rest,” by Addie Maria Tirrell; “The Other 
Side,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ Her Family Tree,” by 
M. B. H.; “ Bobby’s Friend,” by D. P. D. C.; “ Did 
You Ever?” by John Wentworth ; and in “ Mothers 
and Children,” “The Bother,” by Eben E. Rexford. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ssion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


OCTOBER, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLark W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address abel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Diecontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | pod x $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
| reading,or 
One-quarter Page per tims, 25.00 | jjjustration, 37.50 | Page. 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts i Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 
on “ 1 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 

("Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving ineach issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO, PuBLIsHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LyMAN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


*‘AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HovuskEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an eaviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication —The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovuSsEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come — Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Young housewives may 
depend on Cleveland’s 
baking powder. It does 
the work just right every 
time. «rnave used Cleveland's bak- 


ing powder over 25 years—it 
never disappoints.’’— Mrs.B. F. 


ake 


Care of your health at this season. See that 
your blood is pure, appetite good and all the 
organs in a healthy condition. Hood's Sarsap- 
arilla is the great building-up and blood puri- 
fying medicine and therefore it is the best 
medicine to take in the fall, when the atmos- 
phere is laden with disease germs from decay- 
ing vegetation. Hood’s Sarsaparilla prevents 
colds, pneumonia, bronchitis and fevers. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ he best famil harti 


ATE RICAN 


You can reg- 
ulate your ther- 
mometer with 
the wick raiser, 
and warm the 
whole house 
with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts 
exrta warmth 
where nothing 
else will reach. 
For the bath- 
room, the nurs- 
ery, the con- 
servatory, the 
sewin room, 
the 
Puritan Heat- 
ers are made in 
all sizes, and 
all have central 
draft burners, 
grates under 
the swinging 
top, for cooking 
or for 

water. More 

convenience 
you {Ort for the 
WANT iT Price than any 
tured thing. 


64 Platte St., 
Cleveland, O. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


SEND FOR FREF CATALOGUL 
SHOWING TULL LINE OF SIZES 


CLEVELAND FOUNDky CO 
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QGQoop HeusEKEEFING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


AUTUMN IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
Look round you where you may, this sweet autumnal day, 
In this dear countryside of hill and plain; 
See how all nature wears the garb that autumn bears, 
With splendid colors in her regal train ! 


O, what a glorious sight, when all the land is bright 
With tints dyed by the sunshine and the frost ; 

When woods are red and brown, with gold leaves fluttering down, 
And wealth of sumachs in the marsh land lost. 


How rich are all the oaks, mantled in yellow cloaks 
That seem to send the sunlight glancing back ; 

How red the maples shine along that stately line! 
How sport the elm leaves on their dancing track ! 


The white-stemmed birchen tree stands on the hillside free, 
In golden glory, with her leaves aglow ; 

While in the hollow deep, where all things seem to sleep, 
The mighty chestnut drops its fruit below. 


The dry leaves under foot are piled about the root, 
Making soft music full of memories, 

And through them, like a child, I choose to wander wild, 
Or lie and dream in silent reveries. 


I love the crackling sound of sere leaves on the ground, 
When through them ankle-deep I press my way ; 

I love the burning tints which autumn never stints, 
Although the year is ebbing fast away. 


I love the tender haze which, often as I gaze 
Across the valley where the hills come down, 
Seems to extend a veil of mystery so pale 
Over the distance and about the town. 


Yet I, too, like the breeze that sadly through the trees 
Kisses farewell to all the lingering host, 
Heave from my heart a sigh, and wave a fond good-bye 
To summer fled and autumn gone almost.— Mary Barochan. 


THE OLD HOUSE. 

Cold and cheerless, bare and bleak, 
The old house fronts the shabby street, 
And the dull windows eastward gaze, 
As their cobwebbed brows they raise, 
Just as though they looked to see 
What had become of you and me, 

And all the other children. 
The garden at the side—you know— 
Where mother’s flowers used to grow, 
Has run as wild as we'd have grown 
If we had not her training known. 
The vines she bent still twine each tree, 
As cling her prayers to you and me, 

And all the other children. 
Over the eaves, wrinkled and bare, 
The gray moss floats like tangled hair. 
If we had heard these echoes flung 
Down the long halls when we were young, 
We'd have scurried off to bed— 
You and I—through the gloom o’erhead, 

With all the other children. 
On our wide orbs the eyes of night 
Gazed softly with mesmeric light ; 
When mother bent above our bed; 
The silver moonlight touched her head 
And in my dreams her face I'd see, 
Madonna like, shine over me— 

Shine over all the children. 


The dust drifts o’er the garret floor, 
And little feet tread there no more; 
But o’er the stage still standing there, 
The muse first stalked with tragic air, 
And whispered low to you and me 
Of golden days that were to be 

For us and all the children. 


Good-bye, old house! Thy tattered cloak 
Is fringed with moss and gray with smoke ; 
Within thy walls we used to see 
A gaunt old wolf named Poverty; 
Yet from thy rafters’ dingy bars 
A ladder stretched up to the stars 

For us and all the children. 


THE FERN’S LESSON. 

In the valley centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low ; 
Bushes tall and moss and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in, by night, and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 

Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 

Monster fishes swam the silent main, , 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain; 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries, 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees ; 
Only grew and waved its wild, sweet way, 
No one came to note it day by day. 

Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 

Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty motion, 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 

Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it and hid it safe away ; 

Oh ! the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh, the agony! oh, life’s bitter cost 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 
Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep, 
He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line ; 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 


THE WORLD WOULD BE THE BETTER. 
If men cared less for wealth and fame 
And less for battlefields and glory ; 
If writ in human hearts a name 
Seemed better than in song or story; 
If men instead of nursing pride 
Would learn to hate it and abhor it ; 
If more relied on love to guide, 
The world would be the better for it. 
If men were wise in little things— 
Affecting less in all their dealings; 
If hearts had fewer rusted strings 
.To isolate their kindred feelings ; 
If men when Wrong beats down the Right, 
Would strike together to restore it; 
If Right made Might in every fight, 


The world would be the better for it ——M.H. Cobb. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Some Choice Recipes 


Quaker Bread. Tomake or water, as preferred, to a 
one loaf of Quaker Oatg thin batter, and cook at once 
Bread. Set a spongeQ a hot griddle. 
over night made of half Yigg wap Lf the cakes stick to 
a cake of yeast, dissolved ithe griddle, add more 
in one and one-half cu Tae i, io A teaspoonful 
warm water, ong Mot molasses gives 
and a half cup She cakes a rich 
sifted flour. brown color. 
In the \ egg may 
take one cup added, if 
Quaker Oats » Poulers ~ dicsired. 


over it one cup” Quaker 


pinch of salt. Add allie cold Qua- 
to the sponge and sti Oats 
in wheat flour until je Porridge, 
is as stiff as can bef 16 sweet 
stirred with a spoong i} m i one table- 
Let it rise until lightN ,tulsugar, one well 
and bake one hour. i j ‘n egg, one-half 
Quaker Griddle Cakes. ‘teaspopii onful of salt, one 
Take one and one-half cups. {tablesp Soonful melted 
cold Quaker Oats Porridge JaMbutter, two teaspoon- 
one cup white flour, one fuls bakY® fg powder, add 
heaping teaspoonful bak- enough flour to stiffen bat* 2r 
ing powder, and half a tea- nicely. Bake twenty min- 
spoonful salt; mix with milk | utes, in muffin pans or rings. 


Quaker 


Soto On ty in 2 Les. Packaces 


spoontuls sugar, and cup 
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BILL OF FARE. 
Domestic Economy—VIlIl, . . . Annabel Lee 
SUGAR OR SALT, Rye Johnson 


Ann Maria Mitchell 
Mrs. Martha Bradford Cooke 


A Nover GARDEN Parry, 
THE CocoANUT, 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley 
A Anp CoMFoRTTO HER HusBann, Mindah E. Merrificld 
Foop COLoRINGs, Margaret Prescott. 
HouseHOLD Homicerics, Advocate of Practical Philosophy 
AUTUMN DECORATIONS, ‘ Margaret Hyde 
CHANGES OF TIME ANDSEASON, . Uncle John 
Fruit SALADS, Miss Blanche L. Macdonell 
Home DuTigs AND PLEASURES. 

MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 
SuNnDAY SONG AND SERMON. 
Goop HousexegrinG Eciactic. 
NoTasB_e NOTHINGS. 

CruMBs. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue KITCHEN TABLE. 

Quigt Hours WITH THE Quicx-WITTED. 
LEAFLETS. 

Epitor’s PortFo.io. 

PuBLisHERS’ 


PORTRY. 

My Boys—lllustrated Frantispiece, W. M. Rogers 
An AUTUMN Day, Mary Worcester 
Lena S. Thompson 

Arthur E. Smith 
“Tue Scuoor House’’—Illustrated, . Clark W. Bryan 
. Ada Maria Tirreli 
THE OTHER SIDE, : Clark W. Bryan 
M.B.H. 
D. P. D.C. 
John Wentworth 
Eben E. Rexford 


OcToBEeR Days, 


THE BILLow, 


“TiRED MOTHER GONE TO REsT,” 


Boppsy’s FRIEND, 


Dip You Ever? 


BoTHER, 


A PaGE OF BIBLICAL History. 


Fucitivs Versz, Etc. 


THE COLOR OF PURE WATER. 


The fact is generally known that pure water ap- 
pears blue when light is transmitted through a suffi- 
cient thickness of it, and that when opaque particles 
are suspended in it the hue of the water is greenish. 
But while pure water looks blue when light passes 
freely through it, yet when it is contained in a deep, 
opaque receptacle, like the basin of a lake or the 
ocean, it ought to absorb all light and look black. 
Experience shows, however, that the deepest parts 
of the Mediterranean, for instance, appear not black 
but intensely blue. This has been supposed to be 
caused by minute particles held in suspension, but 
the recent experiments of Prof. Spring at Liége, sug- 
gest a different explanation. He has found that 
warmer currents passing through pure water inter- 
rupts its transparency, even when the difference of 
temperature is very slight. Such currents may cause 
deep water to appear blue by reflecting light back 
from its depths through the transparent layers above. 
This, it is suggested, explains the fact that fresh 
water lakes are more transparent in winter than in 
summer, because in winter currents of heated water 
are not traversing them. Even the shadow of a 
mountain falling on a lake may increase the trans 
parency of the water by cooling the surface.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


TRAINED AND UNTRAINED NURSES. 


There are many women who can give efficient aid 
in cases of sickness without being trained, yet at the 
present time there is a demand for skilled labor in 
every department, and it is to satisfy this proper de- 
mand that the hospitals have been utilized to educate 
women to nurse the sick. A woman is a natural 
nurse, it is true, yet before she can become a perfect 
one she must be educated and have an inclination 
for the work. Unless she is quick and full of re- 


sources in emergencies, cheerful and in love with 
her work, having a gentle manner in dealing with 
her poor, suffering patients, it will be impossible for 
us to make of her more than a machine and afford 
her an opportunity to acquire a living. We can give 
lectures on the various subjects in the course and 
teach her to make and apply bandages, ete., yet this 
does not constitute a true nurse. To be one she 
must have the abovenamed qualifications and at the 
same time a high sense of honor in regard to her 
obligations to those under her charge.—The Trained 
Nurse. 


WHAT WOMEN DO INSTINCTIVELY. 


A man cannot do two things atatime. A woman 
will broil a steak and see that the coffee does not boil 
over, and watch the cat that she does not steal the 
remnant of meat on the kitchen table, and dress the 
youngest boy and set the table, and see to the toast, 
and stir the oatmeal, and give the orders to the 
butcher, and she can do it all at once and not half try. 
Man has done wonders since he came before the pub- 
lic. He has navigated the ocean, he has penetrated 
the mysteries of the starry heavens, he has har- 
nessed the lightning and made it pull street cars and 
light the great cities of the world. But he can’t find 
a spool of red thread in his wife’s work basket; he 
can’t discover her pocket in a dress hanging in the 
closet; he cannot hang out clothes and get them on 
the line the right side up. He cannot hold clothes- 
pins in his mouth while he is doing it, either. He 
cannot be polite to somebody he hates. He cannot 
sit in a rocking-chair without banging the rockers 
into the baseboards. He cannot put the tidy on 
the sofa pillow right side out. He cannot sewon a 
button. In short, he cannot do a hundred things 
that women do almost instinctively —Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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BROWNS 


French 
DRESSING.) 


ForlLadies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Roots 
and Shoes 


It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world than any 


— i= ban, Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 
The new health food. Beats 
G R A N O S 3 9 them all. Delicious and = f BROWN’S 
SCSTON 
SS 


appetizing. Cures dyspepsia and constipation. Al] ready 
for immediate use. Ask your grocer Prepared by Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co., Battle Creek, 


French Pressing. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. 


Condiments of Every Description, 


Spices, Mustard 


Spices, Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dresse 
Ing, Sauces, Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and 


Essences. Each and every article of the 
; eS. choicest kind, full weight and of full 
; strength and flavor. Gold Medals and 

Diplomas awarded at Columbian Exposi- 


tion to each article exhibited for Superte 
ority to all others. These articles cannot 


Bt P be excelled, and we challenge comparison 
X rac with any goods sold. 


E, R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Nothing Under The Sun 


will clean and polish GOLD and SILVER like 


THE PROOF is yours simply for the asking. 


Send address for trial quantity. Full-sized box, 
post-paid, 15 cents in stamps. Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., So.e Proprietors, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Like all superior articles Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish is largely imitated. 
To protect the public and ourselves, we have adopted a new 
distinguishing feature in the shape of a Broad Red Band, which is a 
registered trade-mark. Insist upon the Broad Red Rand package, and 
you will always get Beardsley’s Shredded Cod fish,—best in the world. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 180 West St., New York City. 


Mary Trumble, for three years employed in the family 
of Mr. M. A. Rowan, editor of the Oshkosh, Wis. Signa/, 
said in an interview on the 23d of May, 1895: “I am only 
too glad to give my experience with the Ripans Tabules, 
and I hope some fellow sufferer will be led to find a cure in 
them, as I was. For more than two years I never knew 

what it was to be free from that awful disease, dyspepsia. I also had almost constantly a 
dull headache over my eyes. I felt so badly most of the time that I could not do my work 
as I should do. I became discouraged, broken down. One day Mrs. Rowan, my employer, 
gave me a few Ripans Tabules and told me to try them. I had spent nearly all my savings 
for months in doctoring and for different kinds of medicine that seemed to do me no good, 
but as these were given to me I thought I might try them. I used these ( about a dozen) 
and then bought a box. The result was I felt like another woman, and I am now almosi 
entirely free of my trouble with my stomach, and the headache is all gone. I always keep 
the Tabules on hand and take one now and then as I feel I need it. They have truly 
worked wonders for me. (Signed ), Mary TruMBLE, 52 Pleasant av., Oshkosh, Wis.” 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if the price (50 
cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemical Company, No. ro Spruce 
street, New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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HOUSEHOLD MISCELLANY. 


In Case of Fire. 

PUTTING OUT THE Firre.—Take this case, a de- 
scription of what is unfortunately happening every 
day: ‘A woman’s clothes take fire; she is wrapped 
in flames; her arms and hands, her neck and 
face, are scorched with the heat; her hair is in a 


blaze; the smoke is suffocating her. She becomes. 


utterly confused, and rushes to and fro, so creating 
a current of air which increases the fire. The best 
thing she could have done would have been in- 
stantly to roll upon the floor. But how few have 
the presence of mind to do this! The more need for 
a friend to do it for her. Seize her by the hand, or 
by some part of the dress which is not burning, and 
throw her on the ground. Slip off a coat or shawl, a 
bit of carpet, anything you can catch up quickly, hold 
this before you, clasp her tightly with it, which will 
protect your hands. As quickly as possible fetch 
plenty of water; make everything thoroughly wet, for 
though the flame is out, there is still the hot cinder 
and the half-burnt clothing eating into the flesh ; carry 
carefully into a warm room, lay on a table or on a 
carpet on the floor—not the bed—give some warm, 
stimulating drink, send for the doctor, and proceed 
to the next operation, that of— 

REMOVING THE CLOTHING.—Perhaps in the whole 
course of accidents there is not one which requires 
so much care and gentleness as this. We want 
only three people in the room—one on each side 
of the patient, and one to wait upon them. O 
for a good pair of scissors or a really sharp knife! 
What misery you will inflict upon the sufferer 
by sawing through strings, etc., with a rough-edged, 
blunt knife. There must be no dragging or pulling 
off ; do not let the hope of saving anything influence 
you. Let everything be so completely cut loose that 
it will fall off; but if any part sticks to the body, let it 
remain, and be careful not to burst any blisters.— 
George H. Hope, M. D. 


Cold Storage for Husbands. 

The resources of modern civilization are capable 
of meeting nearly all the demands of the woman who 
wants to go into the country for the summer with a 
free mind, absolutely devoid of care for the home she 
leaves behind her. ‘There are storage warehouses 
where she may safely bestow all her house furnish- 
ings, safe deposit vaults for her valuables, places 
where her dog, her cat, her parrot or her canary can 
enjoy all the comforts of a home. 

But in one most important and essential point 
modern civilization fails this woman. For if not the 
most valued, certainly the most important and frailest 
object in her urban entourage, the source of more 
anxiety and care than all the other accidents of her 
environments combined, no safe bestowal is pro- 
vided. To her question, “What shall I do with my 
husband?” modern civilization returns no answer. 
She cannot take him along. In the first place, he 
won’t go; in the second place, she doesn’t want him. 


But there is no safe place to put him. She must 
leave him knocking about, entirely out of view of his 
lawful guardian angel, the sport of fate and bachelor 
acquaintances, subject to all the risks against which 
her presence by his side ordinarily insures him. The 
result is that many a woman who really needs and 
deserves a long summer rest abandons her cherished 
project, and the proprietor of some summer resort 
loses her patronage. 

We are pleased to learn that in Boston, whence all 
good things come, this want has been recognized, 
and an effort that promises to be successful has been 
made to supply it. A cold storage warehouse for 
husbands has been established by a “ refined widow 
lady,” who offers to contract with wives about to de- 
part for the seashore or the mountains to store their 
husbands during their absence and return them in as 
good condition as when received at the end of the 
season. Her establishment has some slight resem- 
blance, it must be confessed, to the ordinary board- 
ing house of commerce, but the resemblance is only 
superficial. The great feature of her plan is con- 
stant supervision of her charges. Every care will be 
taken to interest and amuse them, but the strictest 
discipline will be maintained. No latchkeys will be 
allowed, an efficient corps of stalwart assistants or 
keepers will be maintained, and, in the terse and 
significant language of the prospectors, “no funny 
business” will be allowed. 

If the “refined widow lady” is of sufficient age 
and hideousness to invite feminine confidence, if she 
has the record she claims as a stern and uncompro- 
mising manager of husbands, the hotel keepers at 
resorts frequented by Bostonese may anticipate an 
unusually profitable summer. There may be some 
little difficulty in luring a husband into this asylum, 
but once she has got him there, his wife may depart 
for her “villegiatura” with a mind free from 
anxiety as to his safety.—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

The Science of Eating. 

The German government in the last few years has 
taken great interest in providing food for its army 
and in investigating the merits and value of different 
articles of food. We hear a great deal in these later 
days about the science of cooking, but now, says 
Womankind, Germany is going a step further, and is 
investigating the science of eating. In other words, 
the government has allowed the establishment of an 
experimental class among the soldiers for the pur- 
pose of a comparative study by specialists of differ- 
ent diets, times of eating, amount of food taken, etc. 
It is hoped, in time, to learn something definite 
about what man ought to eat, and how and when he 
ought to eat it. It does not do to say that nature has 
given us appetites for this purpose, for appetite is 
easily perverted, and probably not one person in a 
thousand has a “natural” appetite. Every one 
knows that aperson can “learn to like” a certain 
article of food, which he has perhaps disliked before, 
which proves the truth of this last statement. 
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Be Great. 


lf thou art rich, then show 
the greatness of thy fortune, or, 
what is better, the greatness of 
thy soul, in the meekness of thy 
conversation ; condescend to 
men of low estate, support the 
distressed and patronize the 
neglected. Be great; but let it 
be in considering riches as they 
are, as talents committed to an 
earthen vessel ; that thou art but 
the receiver, and that to be 
obliged and to be vain too is 
but the old solecism of pride 
and beggary, which, though 
they often meet, yet ever make 
but an absurd society.—Sterne. 


In every industry there are 
certain leaders, in every pro- 
fession there are certain mas- 
ters, recognized as such by the 
quality of their productions. 
Quality is a condition of per- 
manent notoriety. Quality, at 
the lowest price for which 
quality can be bought, invari- 
ably secures popularity. Pos- 
sibly that is why the Magee 
Ranges are usually pointed to 
as the standard of the world, 
unapproached in easy cooking 
qualities. The public is quick 
to appreciate a good thing. 
The Magee Furnace Co., Bos- 
ton, will send, we are told, inter- 
esting details of their cooking 
and heating apparatus. 


A full and complete line of Cooking and 
Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made by 
the same mechanics and of the same material \W 
as “Garlands.” ‘*Michigans’’ are the peer of 

ANY other line EXCEPT ‘‘Garlands.”’ 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World, 
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Eggs-actly. 

A mustard plaster made with 
the white of an egg will not 
leave a blister. 

A raw egg taken immediately 
will carry down a fish-bone 
that cannot be got up from the 
throat. 

The white skin that lines the 
shell of an egg is a useful appli- 
cation for a boil. 

White of egg beaten with 
loaf sugar and lemon relieves 
hoarseness. Take a teaspoon- 
ful once every hour. 

An egg added to the morning 
cup of coffee makes a good 
tonic. 

A raw egg with the yolk un- 
broken, taken in a glass of wine, 
is beneficial for convalescents. 
—Medical Record. 


For Infants 
and Children. 


FRANKLIN BREAD 


ae Has been found, when properly 
ey prepared with milk, superior to 
NPs all the specially prepared “pack- 
SRS or: age foods,” at a tithe of the cost. 


A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully 
raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk | 
than upon any other tood. /n-| 
fant Health is a valuable pam- 
phlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Con- 
Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” densed Milk Company, New 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. York. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


4 ‘ WE HAVE 
RUPTURED 
ARE WANT. 


We have treated successfully 100,000 cases. Send 
us your add.ess, and we will mail you particulars, 
1.B. SEELEY & co., 25 | s. 4 1 th Sty Phila. | 


Sam’L TUCKER CLARK, A. M., 
Lockport, N. Y., says: “It has been 
my. patrons for the nourishing of infants, 


h complete success.” 


Send for Booklet containing valu- 
able receipts and opinions of noted 
physicians and chemists. 


New Mexico Ter. 


“ Sample of ELECTRo-SILICON 
gave entire satisfaction. Please 
find 15 cents in stamps for box.” 

J. A. Hovey. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
DIXON’S 


“ Carburet of Iron’’ 


STOVE POLISH. 


Never turns red or rusts your stove. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Blindness: Prevented 


The Absorption Treatment removes the cause of 
impaired vision and diseased eyes. It is the most 
successful and humane treatment ever devised. 
Hundreds who have been pronounced incurable 
have been successfully treated at our Sanitarium 
and at their homes. 

No Knife. No Risk. PamphletFree. Read it. 
Address, BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, 
Glens Falls, N. Ye 


EASILY —by any ene ZR DAILY @ 
Plan is enurely most 
Ch al known. Demand never filled. 


rite. full information and Cata- 
gcue——How Money at once. 
ALUMINUM NOVELTY Y C0., 33 Broadway, New York 


f da ipti 
RUBBER GOODS pt escript om by 


Send tor catalo 
A. U. BETTS & CO., 82 Water St. Toledo, Ohi io. 


MENNEN’S20™7p Tatcom 
TOILET 
POW DER 


highest med- 
as a Perfect 


moves Blotches, Pimples and Tan, makes the skin’ 

smooth and healthy. ae substitutes. Delight- 

ful after shaving. i Tin Box. Sprinkler Top. 

[FREE Bold by or mailed for 36 cents 
| Sample by mail. (Name this paper.) 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


ADIES SEND FOR CATALOGUE oF | 
“NONE ue Cc | PAT. 
MME. MCCABE), 


ide Guaranteed Unbreakable. LADY = 
Vanted. St. Louis Corset Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


EA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 


ur INVISIBLE TUBE C 
helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard -F EE 
to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y.,. for Book and Proofs 


OWE PINT OF LEMON — 


} | For § cents in stamps we will senda Cc 


age of our Acidulated Gelatine. No 
ons required. A child can make it. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, XN. Y. 


WIFE Cam Not See How You Do It For the Money. 
Improve! SINGER Sew ng Machine, witha 
$9. 00s of auashmente and guarantees for 10 years. 

Ship Wied anywhere on tril, No money required in 
vance. 75, 00 Par Model awarded. Bes om factory, 
sare dealers’ ond rite te-day for oor Large Free ( ate\ 


OXFURD MUSE. 342 Wabash Ave., CHICA 
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MAGEE FURNACE COMPAN 


THE MAGEE IDEA_*# 


difference between cheap ranges and ranges cheap 
— between value and cost. 


“MAGEE” RANGES 


are made from the cook’s standpoint. They em- 
body every device, every convenience, every 


free. For sale by leading Dealers. 


Western Agency, 86 Lake St., Chicago. Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


hest quality at the lowest cost. It is the 


improvement consistent with good 
nd saving in fuel. Once tried, always 
name MAGkE is a guarantee of quality 

and furnaces. Descriptive circulars 


Y, 32-38 Union St., Boston. 
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HISTORY OF THE FORK. 

From an interesting article which appeared in 
Cosmos, published in Paris, France, the Literary Di- 
gest translates the following paragraphs embodying 
an account of the introduction into Europe of the 
fork as atable utensil, which took place at a com- 
paratively recent date, our ancestors of two centuries 
ago mostly using their fingers instead : 

“Luxury is a very relative thing. Progress con- 
sists largely in multiplying the needs of the greatest 
number. We can with difficulty imagine to-day a 
household so poor that it could not afford plates at a 
table, and yet at one time these were great luxuries. 

“The spoon seems to have been known from the 
most remote antiquity ; wooden specimens have been 
found among prehistoric relics. The excavations of 
Schliemann have shown them in the ruins of Troy. 
They were made of wood, earthenware, and later of 
metal. We have Egyptian spoons of bronze, ivory 
and wood. But if its use was general, as well among 
the Romans as among the medizval nations, it was 
not costly. According to the story of Baronius, 
Pierre Damien, made a present of several wooden 
spoons to Pope Gregory VII. 

“The introduction of metal spoons seems to have 
been subsequent to the fourteenth century. 

“As to the use of the fork, it is far more recent, 
All the ancient peoples, and the majority of the mod- 
erns, till the end of the seventeenth century, used ex- 
clusively the fork of our father Adam. 


“The Greek and Roman authors make no allusion 
to this simple instrument, and it was almost unknown 
in the Middle Ages. Probably it was of Byzantine 
origin. 

“Pierre Damien and St. Bonaventure narrate that 
at the close of the tenth century the sister of Romanus 
Argulus, Emperor of the East, having espoused a son 
of the Doge Pierre Orseolo, scandalized all Venice by 
an odd and unnatural form of luxury, which consisted 
in using, instead of the fingers, small gold two-pronged 
forks. The old chronicler Dandolo, full of horror at 
such depravity, adds that the unhappy woman was, 
by a chastisement sent from Heaven, attacked by a 
frightful disease that changed her body to powder 
and caused it to exhale, even before death, the odor 
of corruption. In spite of this terrible example, the 
use of forks, becoming regarded as convenient and 
proper, established itself at Venice. A _ traveler, 
Jacques Lesaige, speaks thus of it not without aston- 
ishment, in describing a feast given by the Doge: 
‘These lords, when they desire to eat, take the food 
with asilver fork.’ A little later, Sabba da Castiglione 
mentions the use of forks ‘a /a Vénitienne’ to avoid 
seizing the food with the fingers.” 


The only way out of our estate of sin and misery is the 
slow growth of individual excellence, and it is in the home, 
in the family—more sacred than any church, the only 
divine institution—that this excellence must be chiefly 
nurtured.—Gail Hamilton. 


Could every housewife know 


how much time, trouble and 


labor is saved and how easy 


cooking is made with a 


GLENWOOD 


she would USE NO OTHER. 


the flood tide, we 
place some restraints to all 
prosperity. 
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R A IN all GE cities and towns — by ba WEIB STOVE CO., 
Taunton, Mass. 


throughout New England. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere (Lady and Gents). Salary and Com- 
mission. Only part of time required. Investor, 


HAY FEVER, ASTHMA Ete. Price 60 cts.Agts 
Address Blanchard Mfg. Co, Cincinnati, O. P.O. Box 6° 


IMPROVED INHALER 


Room 40, 31,17 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BEAU, STREET, VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA. 


Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. “ Knowledge for E t Mothers” anda 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver | walua secret Free with every order. 
and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- GRE ra ATSMA. sand St., Bayonne. New Jersey. 


ing all blemishes, and permanently the 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAYS? and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. Denison, Pub. Chicago, Ill. 
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COMMON SENSE 
= FACTS! For 


Agriculturists 
and Home Owners. 


e~| 

o~ 
7 First. Every business man, every farmer, and every working 
@~| = man (and they are all working men, whether working with hands or 
7. brains) wants and should have full value for his work. 

o~ Second. The gold standard is recognized as .the basis of 
S' actual value in a// of the civilized nations of the earth. 

o~ 

, Third. In any andall markets of the world to-day it takes 
@~i 3° pounds of silver to buy ome pound of gold. Now, 

, a Fourth. /W/y, oh! why, should a few less (less than 100) mine 
@~| owners ask any reader of this paper, as a conscientious voter, to 
; allow them an coinage and insist on the Government stamp 
@~| _—sbeiing put upon it, a¢ the ratio of 16 pounds to 1? 

, a What does this mean? It simply means an enormous 
@~| profit to them (the few) and a big loss to every producer. 

o~ 
o~ 
o~ 


The American Voter Must Think! 


eo~| and if he thinks, he will zo¢ vote for unlimited free silver. 


, Fifth. The present limited or restricted coinage is all right, 

1 and to-day $1 in silver will buy 100 cents’ worth; d«¢ with unlimited 
@~| ‘Coinage a silver dollar will be worth only its weight in metal—or adout 
50 cents to the dollar. 


o~| Do you, reader, want to work at this proportion or sell your 
products, whether of your farm, your hands, or your brains, on this 
reduced basis? Not if you have common sense! 


= - Put on Your Thinking Cap! 


| 
= A Vote for McKinley and Hobart with a 
Gold Dollar Basis will be the thing! 
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The American Flag. 


The American Flag unfurled to the sky, 
Flaunts boldly its stripes in the face of the world ; 
Swings its stars of bright promise from regions on 
high, 
And so long as God’s sun shines, may it never be 
furled; 
May it float o’er the realms of the free for all time, 
Over forest and meadow, and a wide ocean roll, 
A foe to unholy oppression and crime, 
A friend to a full expression of soul. 


A Flag of the Free, may its mission e’er be, 
To cheerily wave where the patriot’s song, 

In echo and chorus, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Where battles are fought between right and 

wrong ; 

May “wisdom of action and freedom of speech” 
Be inscribed on its folds in letters so clear, 

That wherever humanity’s voice giveth speech, 
Lines written in blood may never appear. 


The American Flag majestically flies 
In brightness and beauty wherever ‘tis found, 
A beacon of safety—a light from the skies, 
Guiding half-befogged mariners to safe anchor 
ground ; 
Confusion and death to those who would break 
The staff where it floats, or those who would 
drag 
Its folds in the slime of discord, or take 
A star from the folds of The American Flag. 


The American Flag has a world of its own, 
With loyal hearts ready at every call, 

But they who breed strife, and fain would enthrone 
Class hatred, disunion and splenetic gall— 

Who would furl the old flag for base greed and gains, 
Who would ruin and rule by bluster and brag, 
And run down its halliards with blood-fingered 

stains, 
Defile and deface The American Flag. 


May our American Flag, with its forty-five stars, 
On a stand of unfading cerulean hue, 
Never be marred by disunion’s foul wars, 
Nor ever dishonored, its Red, White and Blue ; 
May it wave over brave and true hearts to save 
The homes of its people from unholy strife, 
Who will fight for the right till wrong finds its 
grave, 
In the fight of American Homes for American Life. 


‘The American Flag, when comes Arizona, 
Alaska, New Mexico and the Indian Territory, 
In twin combination with young Oklahoma, 
Fifty stars will be called to tell the full story ; 
When the Land of the Free has been faithfully 
covered, 
When fifty bright stars with our flag is unfurled, 
With the God of our Fathers, under whose wings 
we're hovered, 
May The American Flag float o’er our Homes of 


the World. 
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